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The Relativity of the Ideal 


Morality must remain close to life and take 
into consideration the actual men for whom it 
is setting up norms of conduct. If it loses its 
contact with concrete facts it is likely to con- 
struct ideals that are unattainable for man. 
The best, it has therefore been said, is the 
enemy of the good. As a consequence the ideal 
is a relative value and quantity which varies 
with the circumstances and adapts itself to the 
capacities of those for whom it is intended. 
Now it is sadly true that there are Catholics 
who fall lamentably short of their duties, and 
others who scrupulously live up to them; still 
it seems an odious procedure to make a theo- 
retical distinction between minimum and maxi- 
mum Catholics. The law is universal and ap- 
plies in the same manner to all, but then the 
content of the law is mostly negative, that is it 
prohibits actions that are incompatible with 
right living; the ideal, on the other hand, has a 
positive content, and it stands to reason that 
such a positive content is subject to change. Let 
us illustrate this distinction. Modern moralists 
will call monogamy the ideal, which cannot be 
imposed on all. Contrary to that, we say that 
monogamous and indissoluble marriage is the 
norm, the law, which is binding on all. But 
celibacy is an ideal and, therefore, not obliga- 
tory for all. In fact to expect celibacy of all 
on the plea that it is the ideal for all would in- 
vite moral disaster. Now it would be intoler- 
able arrogance for those who practice celibacy 
to call themselves maximum Catholics and to 
relegate the married to the inferior position of 
minimum Catholics. 


That also holds good with regard to social 
thought among Catholics. No Catholic may de- 
fend and practice social injustice. That is the 
law, any violation of which constitutes sin. The 
just capitalist who is honest in his business 
dealings, fair to his competitors, just towards 
his employees and kind to the poor, is a prac- 
tical, a good and maximum Catholic, because 
he obeys the law. But if he fails in these re- 
quirements he makes himself not only a mini- 
mum but a bad Catholic. Such justice is de- 
manded of the Catholic in every system. It is 
demanded of the Catholic of our days and in the 
present concrete system. Because justice is not 
at all the ideal but the simple and unavoidable 


law. If this law is proclaimed and inculeated 
social conditions will mightily improve. Vast 
portions of the laboring class have no desire 
for a change of social status but will be per- 
fectly satisfied with a living wage. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Federation of Labor accepts the 
wage system and looks to no revolutionary 
transformation of our economic order. It de- 
mands only a decent wage, reasonable working 
hours, proper working conditions, stability of 
employment and social security. Under exist- 
ing conditions justice can be realized, and since 
it can be realized it must be realized. There is 
absolutely no excuse for underpaying and over- 
working the worker in our present economic 
regime. Whoever does so incurs a personal re- 
sponsibility. 

Now, if we are asked which is the ideal Cath- 
olic social system, we will have to answer that 
this is different for different times. Such a 
system cannot be deduced directly from re- 
vealed data as we have tried to show in a pre- 
vious article. It will have to depend on many 
factors which are not of a moral but a material 
and economic character. The form which the 
economic order assumes is contingent on the 
material progress achieved by humanity. It 
also is dependent on the education and cultural 
conditions of the time. Of economic organiza- 
tion we may say the same as of political organ- 
ization. Even if we grant-that, in itself and 
abstractly speaking, the democratic form of 
government is the best, it would be rash to con- 
clude that it is actually the best for all peo- 
ples. Hence, if we ask, which is the ideal form 
of government, we could not give an absolute 
answer. And that goes also for the economic 
organization. An economic system must work, 
it must accomplish certain material ends, it 
must be efficient, it must produce results. To 
enable it to do so, will largely be a question of 
technical arrangement into which morality 
does not directly enter. There are economic 
laws which cannot immediately be subordi- 
nated to a moral end, as Drs. Heinrich Weber 
and Peter Tischleder rightly remark: “Durch 
diese Einbeziehung auch der Wirtschaft und 
des wirtschaftlichen Handelns in den sittlichen 
Kosmos wird keineswegs die relative Higen- 
stindigkeit weder der Wirtschaft noch der 
Wirtschaftswissenschaft in Frage gestellt. Die 
Wirtschaft hat wirklich ihre eigenen Gesetze, 
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die durch die niichterne Betrachtung des Wirt- 
schaftsprozesses feststellbar sind.’’') 

With all due respect for the saints, we hardly 
think they could be appealed to as economic ex- 
perts. They gave these matters little thought. 
Therefore, we do not know what to make of Dr. 
Furfey’s distinction between the minimum and 
maximum in Catholic social thought as set 
forth in the following passage: “So, too, a sys- 
tem of Catholic social action may be unideal- 
istic, lacking in spiritual enthusiasm, more or 
less worldly in its ideals, yet if it advocates no 
measures which are actually scandalous or sin- 
ful, it is Catholic in a sense and may sometimes 
be tolerated by Catholic leadership. On the 
other hand, the maximum standard, the ideal, 
is very far removed from this unidealistic level 
of existence. The maximum standard is the 
standard of the great saints who were hero- 
ically unselfish in their relations with their 
fellow men.’’?) Quite so, but to what extent 
does this help us in building up an efficient eco- 
nomic system that will supply the community 
with the necessary material goods and provide 
an incentive to work for the unimaginative 
multitudes? Frequently, the saints settled a 
dispute concerning property by surrendering 
their rights of ownership. If this practice be- 
came universal we would need no courts of law. 
But can it become universal? 

The Middle Ages had, out of the Catholic 
spirit, built up an economic system. However 
this system was historically conditioned. It 
fitted the stage of industrial development of 
medieval society. It was not directly inspired 
by revealed doctrine but grew out of the ex- 
igencies of the time under the guidance of 
Catholic morality. Its first motive was the 
protection of the rights of the various trades 
and its aim self-preservation. The function of 
Catholic morality was chiefly regulatory and 
prohibitory. Catholic morality in economics, 
as revealed truth in philosophy, constitutes a 
negative norm, but only in a limited manner 
offers positive guidance and constructive pat- 
terns. 

As far as Dr. Furfey holds that Christianity 
has a tremendous influence on social conditions 
we are with him. That, however, has become 
a commonplace and requires no particular em- 
phasis. We can describe the ideal Catholic sys- 
tem in negative terms, that is we can definitely 
state which practices are incompatible with 
justice and charity, but we are unable to give 
the ideal a positive content since this positive 
content is contingent on material conditions. In 
that sphere economic science will have to say 
e decisive word. Those who construct their 
social ideals on the basis of the Gospels with- 
out reference to existing conditions invariably 


1) Handbuch der Sozialethik, Essen. 
2) Fire on the Earth, New York, 1936. 


come to grief. Tolstoy and many others. pro- 
ceeded in this manner. They ended in failure. 
St. Francis of Assisi himself had to be re- 
strained and his ideas of poverty had to be con- 
siderably modified. It is the essential mistake 
of all utopian systems that they pursue an ab- 
stract ideal, ignore stubborn facts, and do not 
reckon with actual human nature as it is. This 
is also the vital error of Socialism and Com- 
munism. 

In this endeavor to deduce a complete eco- 
nomic and social order from the data of re- 
vealed truth we see a reaction against that 
equally false theory which divorced economic 
life entirely from the moral law. The one ex- 
treme is as unjustifiable as the other, and the 
truth as usual lies between the two extremes. 
Unfortunately that is the way in which human 
thought moves, and it is always difficult to find 
a well balanced position. In the last analysis 
it is the outcome of a certain monistic tendency 
in the human mind which has the natural de- 
sire to unify and integrate all its knowledge 
and reduce all knowledge to one principle. 
Unity is dear to man and hence his wish to read 
it into the bewildering data of experience. 

The tendency towards unity is particularly 
strong in our days because we have suffered so 
much from isolation, division and confusion. 
Father O. von Nell-Breuning, S.J., says per- 
tinently: ‘“Integralism, Totalitarianism and 
Universalism are essentially the result of the 
same phenomenon of our days and represent a 
reaction against the intolerable disruption of 
thought and life and a return to a unified and 
harmonious conception of existence. But the 
desire for harmony carries them too far into 
the opposite extreme.’’*) Religious integralism, 
aiming at unity, totality and integration, un- 
dertakes to mold all the spheres of life after 
the Catholic pattern. It denies or curtails the 
relative independence of the various depart- 
ments of cultural life and condemns any recog- 
nition of such relative autonomy as secularism. 
It leads to an exaggerated supernaturalism and 
to an undesirable clericalism. Integralism will 
strongly appeal to men of a profoundly religi- 
ous nature because of its sound kernel. Withal 
in the end it defeats itself and arouses antag- 
onism. 


While it is true that economic life cannot be 
dissociated from morality, it is likewise true 
that there are aspects of the economic order 
which have no direct bearing on morality and 
religion. Religious integralism, instead of over- 
coming secularism, which we also regard as an 
unmitigated evil and condemn as heartily as 
anyone, may bring in its wake as a counter- 
reaction social and political totalitarianism. 


C. BRUEHL 


3) Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, Freiburg and 
St. Louis. 
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A Truly Christian Sociology” 
I 


Since the middle of the past century the new 
Science of Sociology, new at least in name, has 
been blessed with the intense and scientific at- 
tention of scholars. However, to the present 
day, the exact confines of this science have not 
been determined. Tainted, in its very origin, 
by the positivistic, if not materialistic spirit of 
some of its earliest protagonists, Auguste 
Comte, Herbert Spencer and Karl Marx, the 
science could only gradually, and with great ef- 
fort, be purified of its original contamination. 
It is therefore with real gratification that we 
hail the splendid work of Luigi Bellini, “Saggio 
di una teoria generale della Societa’, as a 
treatise on truly Christian Sociology. 

Apart from minor discrepancies in the meth- 
od of treatment, one feels in perfect accord 
with the author’s views regarding the nature 
and purpose of the science, its definition and 
sphere of action. Nevertheless, in placing it 
on the same plane with other social sciences, 
the author fails to do ample justice to the dig- 
nity of Christian Sociology. The very nature 
of the science, and, in fact, the author’s own 
thorough presentation of the subject, should 
lead one to place it above the others, as the 
source of their inspiration and the final cause 
of their very existence. It would appear that 
Bellini himself implicitly admits what he ex- 
plicitly denies, when, at the conclusion of his 
introductory remarks, he writes (Vol. I, p. 
31): “Eppero (la Sociologia) non fa divorzio 
della Filosofia, dalla quale prende le mosse e 
fiancheggia le altre scienze sociali, dalle quali 
riceve contributi di dati particolari, e alle 
quali offre la teoria dun elemen- 
fo comune a tutti i fatti da esse 
studiati.” (‘“However, Sociology is not to be 
considered as divorced from philosophy, from 
which it derives its initiative; it fosters the 
other social sciences, from which it receives 
the particular facts it needs, and to which it, 
in turn, furnishes the fundamen- 
tay eprincipleées, -governing all 
tive se-facts:*) 

The author views Sociology from the two- 
fold aspect of the general forms of society and 
of the dynamics governing it. The first volume 
of his work is entitled ‘““La Morfologia Sociale,” 
and the second “La Dinamica Sociale.”’ Mind- 
ful of the importance of defining the scope of 
his subject, which definition should be, as it 
were, a synthesis of the subsequent elaborate 
treatment and proofs, the author prefaces his 
-work with an explanation of general notions on 
Sociology. In the course of the volumes these 


1) A discussion of Luigi Bellini’s “Saggio d’una teo- 
ria generale della Societa,” published at Milan (Vita e 
Pensiero) in 1934.—2 vols. La Morfologia sociale, 296 
pp., and La Dinamica sociale, 414 pp. 


preliminary notes gradually take on a definite 
and scientific character. 


Sociology (socius-logos), or, if one wishes to 
avoid the hybrid term, Coinology (xoinos- 
logos) , 1s defined as “la scienza del fatto sociale 
in quanto sociale, ossia in quanto é manifesta- 
zione del singolo (umano) nell ambiente della 
societa”, that is “the science of social phe- 
nomena, or in other words, of phenomena 
which reveal the human individual in his rela- 
tion to society.” (Vol. I, p. 26). 


It is impossible, in the scope of this article, 
to do more than outline the rich contents of the 
two volumes; yet this is done with the inten- 
tion of demonstrating how strictly the author 
adheres to his self-appointed task, and in how 
scholarly a manner he carries it out. 


The first volume, “‘La Morfologia Sociale’, is 
divided into four sections, which treat of the 
social elements, in which the activity of the hu- 
man individual is revealed, namely, of material 
things (“Le Cose”’) and human beings (“Gli 
Uomini’’) ; of their mutual influence (‘‘Causa- 
lita sociale”), and their historical development 
(“Processo Storico’’). 


l=Material things: (Le Cose.p. 33- 
69) include all things existing outside of the 
human individual, with and among which he 
lives, and by which his social life and activity 
is motivated. They are considered in the two- 
fold respect of their aptitude to satisfy the 
wants of man, and of their indispensability for 
the use of man. One might designate them as 
the material element of Sociology. “The more 
these things are subject to the dominion of 
man, the greater is their social import.” 

2—Human beings (Gli Uomini, p. 71- 
110) have a certain diversity in common with 
material things, though, of course, of a differ- 
ent nature, namely, not merely emanent and 
transient but immanent and free. Three dis- 
tinct characteristics come into play, whereby 
the formal element of “social phenomenon”, 
strictly so called, is constituted. These three 
characteristics are the activity, the individu- 
ality and sociability of all human beings, which 
form a single entity by their mutual function- 
ing. 

From the material as well as from the formal 
element of Sociology, the author draws conclu- 
sions in opposition to the Liberalist and Soci- 
alist theories, which exaggerate either the lib- 
erty of the individual, or his social compulsion. 

3—Social causality (Causalita so- 
ciale, p. 111-164). Having clearly defined the 
nature of causality in general, designating it 
by the term “interferenza’”’, and its particular 
application to the field of Sociology, that is, to 
the human individual as he reveals himself in 
his social environment, the author analyzes it 
critically from a four-fold viewpoint: its dif- 
fusion, progression, integration and compensa- 
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tion. Each phase of this causality is then sub- 
‘jected to a searching inquiry, illustrated by 
practical application, in order to determine 
how material things and human beings (the 
material and formal causes) are interrelated 
and harmonized in the manifold and intricate 
_ activities of the human individual, and thus 


constitute what is called a “social phe- 
nomenon.” 

4—Historical development (Pro- 
cesso storico, p. 165-296). Thus far, the 


causality of social phenomena has been con- 
sidered only on a single plane, that is, circum- 
scribed by definite limits of time and place. In 
the fourth chapter it is treated in its succes- 
sive, superimposed strata of different times and 
places, or, in a word, in its gradual historical 
development. This development is effected es- 
pecially by three means: tradition, evolution 
and innovation. The socialization of these 
means leads, both formatively and selectively, 
to a clearly defined order, which is universal, 
constant and unitarian in its nature. 

In concluding this section and the entire 
first volume, the author presents an excellent 
synthesis (p. 293), which may be expressed 
concisely as follows: ‘Social phenomena, or the 
mutual activity of the human individuals on the 
one hand, and material things and human be- 
ings on the other (the true object of Sociol- 
ogy), clearly demonstrate a certain harmonious 
and constant order of things, notwithstanding 
the interactive liberty of the individual.” All 
of which is opposed to the positivistic Sociol- 
ogy of Auguste Comte, the biological Sociology 
of Herbert Spencer, and the materialistic Soci- 
ology of Karl Marx. “This harmony and con- 
stancy,” says the author, ‘“‘necessarily calls for 
a supreme cause, both efficient and final, namely 
God.” The analysis of this two-fold supreme 
causality forms the special subject matter of 
the second volume (‘‘La Dinamica Sociale”). 

In the preliminary paragraphs (p. 1-49) of 
the second volume, Bellini reviews briefly the 
various constituent elements or forms of so- 
ciety in general, or of social phenomena as 
such, and applies to them the sound doctrine of 
Christian and Catholic philosophy. By this 
means he supplies what appeared to be a defect 
in the first volume, in which these elements are 
considered purely from a scientific and experi- 
mental point of view. 


GRATIAN DE SCHEPPER, O.M.Cap. 


Prof. of Social Economy, 
Rome 


He that hath talent, let him see that he hideth 
not; he that hath abundance, let him arouse 
himself to mercy and generosity; he that hath 
art and skill, let him do his best to share the 
use and utility thereof with his neighbor. - 


ST. GREGORY THE GREAT 


manual labor. 
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New Deals, Past and Present 


XXVII. 


Of the several phrases employed by the mod- 
ern capitalistic bourgeoisie with the intention 
of dissembling both the true purpose of eco- 
nomic liberalism and its dire consequences for 
society and the emerging estate of workers, 
“the dignity of labor” has proven one of the 
most useful. It was shouted from platforms 
and pulpits long after the mass had realized 
that those who bargained with the workers for 
the commodity known as ‘labor’ had little re- 
gard for either its dignity or the human dignity 
of ‘the hands’ they employed. While the master 
artisan had worked at the same or like task 
with the journeymen and apprentices, who 
were, according to guild-law, members of his 
household and for whose welfare he was re- 
sponsible, the new master, the capitalistic en- 
trepreneur, having discovered an opportunity 
to invest his capital lucratively, shunned 
The introduction of the machine 
and the inauguration of the division of labor 
secured advantages to capital against which 
skill and application, exercised by a mechanic, 
fought a losing fight. Labor began to count for 
little when it was pitted against the represen- 
tative of the monied middle ‘class. 

The new laboring class, the emanation of the 
political, social, and economic revolution of the 
18. and early 19. century, inaugurated and 
guided by the bourgeoisie, was not long de- 
ceived regarding the blessings the new system 
granted most of its members. Obliged to work 
long hours, from earliest childhood on, under 
conditions that were frequently degrading and 
a menace to health and morals few could es- 
cape, the workers of the 19. century soon began 
to look upon labor as a curse laid upon those 
for whom escape was impossible. The cry of 
the Socialists: ‘“Workingmen, you have nothing 
to lose but your chains!” did not, under exist- 
ing circumstances, seem an extravagant conten- 
tion, except in our country, where nature, to- 
gether with other circumstances, had provided 
so bountiful a banquet that it was possible for 
not a few men to participate in the feast. Those 
to whom fell the crumbs had to content them- 
selves with the reminder that it could not be 
otherwise but their own fault they were ex- 
cluded from what was in the reach of all. And 
while this specious explanation served its pur- 
pose only too well, it did not prevent the work- 
ers from attaining to the conviction that to 
labor in the sweat of one’s brow was a privilege 
the new upper class was quite willing to grant 
those whom necessity obliged to toil. Toiling 
in slaughter houses, contracting lead colic, and 
other diseases and ailments of an occupational 
nature, emerging from coal pits, their bodies 
impregnated with coal dust—while the owner 
denied miners a wash-room at the pit-head— 
forced to spend their leisure hours in cramped 
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quarters and tempted to seek relief from the 
drudgery of work and the monotony of their 
existence in dissipation, the working masses 
could not but think ‘the dignity of labor’ a 
mocking phrase. ; 

_ “The dignity of labor’ is a mere anachronism 
in the modern world; a meaningless expression, 
because it has been emptied of its religious and 
ethical content. The very philosophy which 
gave rise to the present social and economic 
system has robbed man of the supernatural mo- 
tives that should impel him to work. Say what 
we may, a ‘job’ is sought by men and women 
to-day with the one chief purpose in mind: to 
obtain a wage or salary, to make as much 
money as possible with the least possible exer- 
tion. The complaints regarding the almost 
eager willingness of unemployed men and wom- 
en to accept relief and stay on relief—heard on 
all sides—must be attributed largely to the pa- 
gan concept of work which has in the course 
of a century uprooted in the hearts of men 
Christian doctrines regarding labor. Doctrines 
that sanctified all labor and imparted to it dig- 
nity. 

Human labor is no mere exercise of human 
energy and effort for the purpose of producing 
goods. Nature, water, steam, wind, etc., achieve 
that much. Human labor is also more than 
purposeful action; the animal exerts itself in 
such fashion. Physical or mental effort, con- 
sciously exercised both in regard to their inten- 
tion and purpose—such is human labor. Before 
all, labor is no mere evil or the consequence of 
sin alone; it is natural to man, necessary to his 
welfare, to his perfection, to his salvation: 
“Man is born to labor as the bird is to fly” 
(Job. 5,7). If work is now a necessity and an 
obligation, and at the same time a penance, this 
is due to man’s disobedience and what resulted 
—sin. Hence, labor performed according to the 
will of God grants man the opportunity to obey 
and serve God, to do penance for his sins and 
prepare for his true end, that is God. It is, 
therefore, even the humblest and meanest avo- 
cation serves a very noble purpose. ‘The dig- 
nity of labor,” the late Bishop Wilhelm Schnei- 
der declares, ‘‘consists in its being a divine ser- 
vice, since labor is founded on a commandment 
of God ..., establishes a relationship with the 
God-man, and merits God’s reward. And 
although labor is for the Christian no mere 
diversion, but also a burden, it is, however, no 
longer dishonorable or unbearable.’’') 

This, so noble idea of labor is by no means 
the studied opinion of a modern Catholic theo- 
logian. It had taken life in the Christian 
world; we dare say that ‘“merrie England” 
owed it a good deal, because work performed 
from the conviction that it is a service rendered 
Almighty God tends to make carefree minds 
and happy hearts. We can not refrain from 


1) Géttl. Weltordnung u. religionslose Sittlichkeit. 
Paderborn, 1900, p. 546. 


mentioning in this connection the counsel dis- 
covered by us in a prayerbook of the 18. cen- 
tury: “Work, sedulously and honestly per- 
formed, is a form of prayer; hence, the artisan 
and peasant, who does so perform his daily 
tasks, prays.” 

There is great clamor in the world today for 
‘new deals’ of one kind or another. Labor 
raises its voice, crying out for higher wages, 
shorter hours, social insurance, vacations with- 
out deduction of pay. These demands are 
reasonable enough; in one form or another the 
greatly maligned feudal system anticipated 
each and every one of them. But give workers 
all of these things and they will, nevertheless, 
not remain content. The social question is not 
a mere economic problem. ‘‘Remove from 
minds the conviction, planted and nourished by 
Christian thought; take away provident fore- 
sight, contentment, thrift, perseverance, pati- 
ence, and other good natural habits,’”’ Leo XIII. 
declares, ‘‘and all attempts to increase the wel- 
fare of the mass must, in spite of every effort, 
prove futile,”’?) Evidently, lack of these nat- 
ural virtues is to-day quite general; and while 
formerly only the idle rich appeared measled 
through lack of the homely qualities of charac- 
ter referred to by the Pope quoted, the evil has 
now permeated the masses. Having referred to 
some other faults of the Industrial system, Mr. 
Penty arrives at a similar conclusion, expressed 
by him at some length: 

“Industrialism . .. denies men pleasure in 
their work. The consequence is that men seek 
happiness in other ways, in the pursuit of 
pleasure in their leisure, in the excitement of 
gambling ... The craving for pleasure has be- 
come such that only the external pressure of 
circumstances can keep men at work. The re- 
action against speeding up has come. Nobody 
nowadays wants to do any work. The old in- 
centives are gone. Interest has gone out of 
work, and there is no prospect of the workman 
setting up in business on his own account, 
which up to a generation ago preserved a cer- 
tain morale in industry.’’*) 

However true these contentions are, the 
source of the phenomenon is not of an economic 
nature merely. It is the result of tendencies, 
the origins of which may be traced back as far 
as the Renaissance and the advent of the mod- 
ern bourgeoisie. “The spirit of capitalism,” a 
German sociologist writes, “began to dominate 
the modern world since the Renaissance; it de- 
goded the world in order to rationalize it.”*) 
Approaching its goal, the victory over the feu- 
dal estates toward the end of the 18. century, 
the bourgeois found the philosophers of the 
time willing to accommodate them with a sys- 


2) Encycl. on Christian Democracy. From Latin text. 

3) A Guildsman’s Interpretation of History. London, 
1919, p. 248-44. ; ; ; 

4) Martin, A. v., Soziologie d. Renaissance. Stuttg., 


1932) prom, 
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tem designed to further the end they were 
striving to attain: wealth and power. 

“According to this philosophy,’ says the 
author of the “The Middle Classes Then and 
Now,” “inasmuch as natural physical laws had 
been formulated for the movements of the 
stars, planets, and in fact all forms of nature, 
did it not follow that certain natural laws 
should determine social conditions? ... Natural 
laws explained why some nations and indi- 
viduals were wealthy and others were poor... 
Man-made regulations, maintained the ortho- 
dox advocates of this philosophy, could not 
overcome the law of supply and demand. It 
was a natural law. How could wage-earners be 
saved from poverty if some were predestined to 
be rich and others to be poor? The exponents 
of laissez faire left the solution to the indi- 
vidual.’’®) 

These theories resulted in conditions un- 
paralleled in human history, except for those 
found in the subterranean dungeons that shel- 
tered Roman slaves. As late as 1886, the of- 
ficial report on the conditions discovered to ex- 
ist in the factories and mines of Belgium—a 
Catholic country—declared the pit to be “a 
school of immorality for women; young girls 
have constant contact with men and boys, and 
this gives rise to disgraceful conditions. Im- 
moral habits are so ingrained in women, who 
have worked in mines, that it is impossible for 
them to renounce them. Hence the large num- 
ber of unhappy marriages in the country.’’*) 
Similar conditions followed modern industry 
into every country of the world. Our own was, 
perhaps, not afflicted to the same degree as 
were England and the industrial countries on 
the continent of Europe with the most out- 
rageous curses of the system, but what evils 
there were—and all too many continue to this 
day—were inexcusable and suffice to condemn 
capitalism. 

If the ‘dignity of labor’ is to experience a re- 
birth among us, farreaching reforms must pre- 
cede its acceptance by a generation of men who 
have merely the utilitarian purposes of work 
in mind. The distinguished sociologist, W. H. 
Riehl, a Protestant, admits to his admiration 
for medieval doctrines regarding work, such 
as this: “Whenever we work in accordance 
with God’s commandment, we do so work not 
alone for profit’s sake, because there is no bless- 
ing in doing so and it does harm to the soul... 
Consider well, therefore, dear Christian, when- 
ever you work why you do so; whether you 
have God in mind and not merely profit.’’’) 

Convictions of this nature have been so thor- 
oughly eliminated from the modern mind that 
they appear utopian to most men. Neverthe- 
less, they must be regained if a reformation of 


5) Palm, Franklin C., Loe. cit., N. Y., 1936, p. 123. 
_6) Quoted by Herkner, H., Arbeiterfrage. 5. ed. Ber- 
lin, 1908, p. 26. 

7) Die deutsche Arbeit. Stuttg., 1861, p. 136. 


society, worthy of the name, is to be attained. 
We must assert the Christian idea of labor 
against the pagan concept which Communism 
has accepted from Liberalism. Both make of 
society’a mere human ant-hill, whose inhabi- 
tants are supposed to find supreme satisfaction 
in the ability to produce a plethora of goods, 
although the experiences of history prove the 
craving of the human heart has never yet been 
satisfied by wealth, power, luxury, pleasure. 
And it is these constitute the reward men wish 
their efforts should yield. Neither the farmer 
sowing and harvesting wheat, the railroad em- 
ployee transporting it to market, the miller 
producing flour or the baker making bread con- 
siders his part in the productive process any- 
thing but a purely economic function, expected 
to yield profit. Even the thought of serving 
one’s neighbor and the Commonweal by plow- 
ing, transporting and grinding wheat, and bak- 
ing bread, is foreign to the rationalized modern 


mind. F. P. KENKEL 


Farmers’ Co-operative Wholesale 
Succeeds 


The Farmers Union State Exchange, the co- 
operative wholesale of the Farmers Union 
movement in Nebraska, is an_ institution 
with total assets of $755,763.30. Its sales in 
1935 amounted to $2,604,532.10. Merchandise 
handled includes groceries, fruits and vege- 
tables, work clothing, shoes, school supplies, 
farm machinery, machinery repairs, hardware, 
fencing, binder twine, seeds, feeds, paints, oils 
and greases, gasoline and other motor fuels, 
tires, coal, and salt. 

On its sales of $2,604,532.10 in 1935, the net 
profit, or saving, was $71,805.06. From this 
came interest on shares, amounting to $18,- 
012.75, and an addition of $4,534.71 to surplus 
reserve, leaving $49,257.60 to be distributed as 
patronage refunds. 

Because margins vary on different kinds of 
goods, the rate of refund varies also. On some 
kinds of merchandise, the refund is calculated 
on a volume basis, and on other kinds as a per- 
centage of the sales. Thus the refund for 1935 
on gasoline was $12.65 per car; on coal, $2.00 
per car; on lubricating oils, 14.5% on the sales; 
twine and seeds, 2.5%; clothing and rubber 
footwear, 1.5%, and groceries, 1%. Refunds on 
other lines of merchandise were between these 
figures. 

Refunds are only a small part of the saving 
made in co-operative wholesale buying. The. 
greatest saving, as in any kind of Co-operation, 
is in the regulating effect on prices. Refunds 
are important, however, for they are the spe- 
cial reward of the co-operators who patronize 
co-opetalives and make possible the regulating 
effects. 


Sometimes the assets of a co-operative or 
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other business concern do not tell the whole 
story, for they may be offset by heavy liabili- 
ties. Large assets in buildings, equipment, and 
stocks do not mean progress if the capital they 
represent has been borrowed. Against the State 
Exchange assets of $755,763.30, the payable 
liabilities amount to $283,765.70, and the share 
capital to $304,421.69. Thus with all bills paid, 
the Exchange would have assets of $167,575.91 
in excess of its share capital. 


The State Exchange is located in its own 
building at 39th and Leavenworth Sts., in 
Omaha, occupied March 1, 1935. Quartered in 
this building are also the Farmers Union of 
Nebraska, the Farmers Union insurance com- 
panies, and the Farmers Union Auditing De- 
partment. With the exception of a small cor- 
ner cut off by railroad tracks, the Exchange 
owns an entire block of ground. The cost of 
the ground and buildings thus far is about 
$145,000.00. 


The main building is in the form of a T, the 
front part, or stem, of which is 66 feet wide 
and 100 feet long, and the cross part 100 feet 
long by 80 feet wide, all two stories with base- 
ment. The construction is reinforced concrete, 
with brick walls and tile partitions. In addi- 
tion to the main building, there are on the 
grounds a filling station, a building housing a 
restaurant and the washing and greasing equip- 
ment of the filling station, and a small plant 
for the handling of eggs and poultry. 

As related in the preceding article of this 
series, the State Exchange began in 1914 as a 
department of the Farmers Union of Nebraska. 
In 1914, it was incorporated, but the Farmers 
Union of Nebraska retained complete owner- 
ship through the holding of all the shares. Two 
years later, the Exchange was reorganized as a 
co-operative association, with ownership of the 
shares by individual members of the Farmers 
Union. It began its separate existence on July 
$1919. 

When this reorganization took place, Ne- 
braska had no law permitting one co-operative 
to own shares in another co-operative. The 
shares of the reorganized State Exchange, 
therefore, had to be held by individuals. As 
already suggested, the ownership of shares was 
restricted to members of the Farmers Union. 
Shares were taken by about 7,000 members, 
and the amount of share capital raised was 
$719,600.00. 

At that time, the preponderant part of the 
business of the Exchange consisted of mail- 
order sales to members of the Farmers Union 
and Farmers Union locals. From the stand- 
point of the source of its patronage, the owner- 
ship of the shares by individual members was 
not wholly illogical. But this set-up left the 
local co-operative associations—the co-opera- 
tive stores and the co-operative elevators— 
without direct interest in the Exchange. These 


associations, therefore, bought most of their 
merchandise elsewhere. 

: The very year the Exchange was reorgan- 
ized, the Farmers Union succeeded in having 
the legislature amend the co-operative law of 
the state to permit one co-operative to own 
shares in another co-operative. However, very 
few of the local associations took advantage of 
this amendment to become shareholders in the 
Exchange, and no special effort was made to 
induce them to do so. 

Gradually, the mail-order business of the Ex- 
change declined and the wholesale business 
with co-operative associations increased. At 
the present time, the mail-order business is only 
2.1% of the total. When the Exchange began 
making patronage refunds in 1925, the credit- 
ing of the refunds of non-shareholder patrons 
on shares quite rapidly added co-operative as- 
sociations as shareholders. About this time the 
co-operative oil associations began to multiply. 
More than 80 oil associations buy their prod- 
ucts through the Exchange, and all are share- 
holders. 

At this time, in addition to about 6,500 indi- 
vidual shareholders, the Exchange has more 
than 260 association shareholders, consisting 
of co-operative stores, co-operative oil asso- 
clations, co-operative elevators, co-operative 
creameries, and co-operative cream stations. 
Through refunds on purchases, shares have 
also been acquired by more than 100 Farmers 
Union locals. 

Until recently, co-operative associations were 
not required or asked to own more than one 
share, of $12.50, in the Exchange. The asso- 
ciations, therefore, own only a very small part 
of the shares. This year the Exchange is em- 
barking upon the policy of having the associ- 
ations take additional shares each year for part 
of their patronage refunds, so they may become 
much heavier owners. This policy, coupled 
with the fact that the number of individual 
shareholders is declining, means that the Ex- 
change will evolve steadily toward association 
ownership. Ultimately it will be just what we 
wish it might have been from the first—a true 
Rochdale federation. 

Very soon after the Exchange was reorgan- 
ized in 1919 it began to establish branch retail 
stores. The farmers in a community would 
subscribe for shares in the Exchange, and the 
Exchange would put in a store for them. These 
branch stores, of which there are now 15 
throughout the state, have provided an outlet 
for merchandise, and thus increased the buy- 
ing power of the Exchange. Most of these 
stores are making net savings and patronage 
refunds. But we do not consider this form of 
store organization good co-operation. _Senti- 
ment is growing to form local associations to 
take over these branch stores. A local associ- 
ation is a local rallying point. Through it, the 
members have direct control and direct respon- 
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sibility. ‘This gives greater interest, greater 
loyalty, and greater virility. 

The Exchange also has a retail store at head- 
quarters in Omaha. ‘This was opened origi- 
nally to serve the drive-in farmer trade, but in 
the new location it is receiving a very large pa- 
tronage from city people. Through this store, 
large quantities of butter from our Farmers 
Union co-operative creameries go directly to 
city consumers. City customers flock to the 
store for fresh eggs direct from farmers. And 
in the poultry-and-egg plant on the grounds, 
poultry direct from farmers is dressed to sup- 
ply the city trade of this store. 

Under the articles of incorporation of the Ex- 
change, shares cannot be issued to individuals 
not members of the Farmers Union. These 
city patrons, therefore, cannot become share- 
holders. They receive patronage refunds, but 
have no voice. This, of course, is not good co- 
operation. A plan is being discussed to organ- 
ize the patrons of this store into a co-operative 
association to take it over and operate it. The 
association would then become a shareholder 
in the Exchange. That would be genuine co- 
operation. 

From the present trend, it seems quite cer- 
tain that within a few years the retail stores 
now being operated by the Exchange will all 
be turned over to co-operative associations. 
The mail-order business is sure to decline. At 
no distant time in the future, therefore, the 
State Exchange will be a strictly-wholesale in- 
stitution. And as co-operative associations 
take more and more shares, without any new 
individual shareholders being added, it will 
evolve to a true Rochdale federation. 

For the lesson it teaches, it must be told that 
the State Exchange nearly failed in the early 
1920’s. Excessive quantities of goods were 
purchased at abnormally high prices in the flush 
times following the reorganization in 1919. In 
the economic slump of 1920 and 1921, the loss- 
es on these excessive inventories were terrific. 
By the end of 1921, the deficit amounted to 
more than half the share capital. Had credi- 
tors not been patient, the institution would 
have been closed. 

In January, 1922, the present manager, C. 
McCarthy, then a member of the board of di- 
rectors, was brought from his York county 
farm to try to save what was left. Making 
ends meet on a farm was just the training and 
experience he needed for the job. A good pro- 
portion of the members of the Farmers Union 
gave their loyal support and patronage. By 
this combination of economical management 
and loyal patronage, the institution was saved. 

By the end of 1923, the losses were stopped, 
and for the year 1924 there was a small net 
profit, or saving. But under the laws of Ne- 
braska, no interest on shares and no patronage 
refunds could be paid while the Exchange had 
a deficit—that is, while its worth was less than 


its outstanding shares. Realizing that it would 
take years to overcome the deficit, and that in 
the meantime the patronage-refund incentive to 
patronage would be lacking, the directors pro- 
posed that the deficit be eliminated at once by 
cutting the shares in two, and issuing for each 
$25.00 share a share of $12.50. This proposal 
was ratified by the annual meeting of the share- 
holders in January, 1925, and by April of that 
year enough shareholders had turned in their 
old shares for new ones to make the proposal 
effective. 

Eliminating the deficit in this way proved to 
be exceedingly wise. The interest and loyalty 
aroused by getting onto a patronage-refund 
basis have made the Exchange prosperous. 
Since 1925 it has made a net profit, or saving, 
every quarter of every year, right down to this 
time. It has paid interest on shares every year 
since 1925. And every year since that, with 
the exception of 1932, it has paid patronage re- 
funds. Such a record right through the drouth 
and depression years is very remarkable. 

The future of the Farmers Union State Ex- 
change is bright. It is evolving toward a true 
federation of co-operative associations. Pa- 
tronage from co-operative associations is in- 
creasing. The new building has given the mem- 
bers pride in their movement, and enlarged 
their vision of the possibilities of Co-operation. 
Already the building is too small. Soon the 
builders will have to be back to add to the ware- 
house capacity. Plans are already drawn for 
an oil-compounding plant. We dream of a 
twine plant, a work-clothing factory, and other 
productive enterprises. 
learned how, because we have gained confidence 
in ourselves, we dream with more assurance. 

In my next article in this series, I shall tell 
of the development of co-operative, or mutual, 
insurance in our Farmers Union movement in 


Nebraska. L. S. HERRON 


Our activities are too often mere surface 
work. The tendency is to plunge into apostolic 
activities before the necessary foundations of 
adequate human experience have been laid. 
Naturally, the results achieved by such workers 
are in proportion with their capacities ... They 
can awake some response in one or two limited 
spheres among school children, nuns, a handful 
of devout souls, a small circle of friends. But 
before the generality of men they are power- 
less because their only armory consists of 
ready-made formulas, culled from text-books 
and pious manuals... We have been content to 
work for a few whose praises are too easily 
won; and in the meantime the great mass of 
the people has quickly lost sight of God and the 
Word made Flesh. 


The Holy Name Monthly 
Melbourne 


Because we have ° 
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Warder’s Review 


A Remedy for Dear Bread 


While American consumers remain indiffer- 
ent in the face of the expansion of chain- bake- 
ries producing inferior bread and cheap cakes, 
English co-operators earlier in the year con- 
ducted the Third National Co-operative Bakers 
Exhibition in the City Hall at Manchester. 
Performing the opening ceremony, Mr. T. H. 
Gill, Director, Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
observed that the Exhibition could be equalled 
by no other concern in the country. He re- 
ferred to the growth of the C. W. S. in the mill- 
ing industry, and pointed out that the Society 
had paid 2,272,671 pounds (about 11 million 
dollars) in wheat quota payments since the in- 
ception of the British Wheat Act in 1932. Last 
year’s payment alone amounted to over 900,000 
pounds. 

The same page of the Producer, organ of the 
C. W.S., containing this information, shows the 
picture of the new bakery built by the Black- 
pool Society at a cost of 45,000 pounds, 18,000 
pounds of which was accounted for by the plant. 
The illustration is accompanied by the follow- 
ing note: 

“During the few weeks in which the new bakery has 
been in operation the co-operative loaf has been in even 
greater demand than it was even at the height of the 
summer season” (i. e. last year). 

It is the influence of the co-operative bakeries 
that keeps bread prices in England below those 
American consumers must pay even in cities 
close to the wheat fields. English bread is, on 
the other hand, considered to be superior to the 
bread we know in our country. 


Financial Leverage 


It is not a new observation that a financially 
strong employer engaged in a controversy over 
wages and other conditions of employment with 
the workers is in the position of the victorious 
leader of the Gauls, the legendary Brennus, 
who is said to have thrown his sword into the 
scales when the conquered Romans pleaded the 
tribute of gold demanded from them was exces- 
sive. A heavy bank balance and the ability to 
command credit will frequently accomplish the 
same purpose in deciding a wage struggle. 

Arbitrary power may be exercised by capital 
in devious ways. It is reported, for instance, 
in Textile Notes, that J. F. Monaghan, engineer 
of Waltham, Mass., writing in the American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter, advises enterpre- 
neurs that “it will always be good policy for a 
plant to own and control such housing facili- 
ties as will accommodate the skeleton working 
force necessary to run a plant during a strike 
or other emergency.’’!) 


1)-N. Y., Nov. 19386, p. 4. 


In case of a strike, the facilities referred to 
by Mr. Monaghan, would be used against strik- 
ers and would, consequently, tend to influence 
demand and supply in the open labor market to 
the advantage of the employers. And this re- 
minds us of a contention we have long insisted 
upon: that in case of a strike employers should 
not be permitted to bring in strikebreakers for 
the purpose of crushing a strike. We are per- 
fectly aware that this demand, however reason- 
able, flies in the face of the Constitution. But 
we believe the Constitution to be asocial to the 
extent to which it gives expression to certain 
doctrines of the eighteenth century, from which 
capital has departed whenever it has suited its 
purpose to do so. As, for instance, in the case 
of cartels, combines and trusts. 


Recommendation Invites Suspicion 


On the eve of the Presidential election the 
Committee for Economic Recovery, consisting 
of individual members and the representatives 
of groups whom the mass have a right to hold 
responsible for the Depression and the suffer- 
ings it caused them, addressed an Open Letter 
to both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Landon. But the 
fact of the matter is, the document, subscribed 
to by a number of representative financiers and 
industrialists, merely reiterates the pious wish 
‘realtors’, manufacturers and traders in build- 
ing materials, etc., etc., have voiced since the 
Depression began to wane. 

Intensive study of the various work oppor- 
tunities had convinced the Committee, their 
Open Letter states, that a vast private home 
building program is the largest single avenue 
for potential employment, “‘while the greatest 
social gain is simultaneously achieved.” Hence 
the Committee believe that “one of the first 
tasks of the elected President should be directed 
towards cooperation with private industry, La- 
bor and Finance to develop a sound home-build- 
ing program which will permit all ‘Americans 
to live as Americans should.’ ” 

While the contention of the Committee that 
their studies have fitted them ‘‘to express con- 
siderate opinions on this subject” is undoubt- 
edly correct, what they contend for is little else 
than an opportunity for Capital to throw its 
hook and bait into a well-stocked fishable water. 
The pity of it all is that home-building is after 
all a lucrative capitalistic enterprise, an oppor- 
tunity to profiteer at the expense of men desir- 
ous of establishing a permanent family home. 
So noble an intention and purpose is exploited 
by the application of direct methods—specula- 
tion in real estate, monopolistic prices for build- 
ing materials, excessive profits reaped by specu- 
lative builders, agents, etc. Not a few of whom 
contribute no genuine service to the common 
good, while others manage to exist only because 
the immoral Roman doctrine, “let the buyer be- 
ware,” adopted by and practiced in the modern 
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world since the advent of Liberalism, permits 
them to profiteer at the expense of their help- 
less or all too confiding neighbors. 


True Objective of Labor Disregarded 


One of England’s most serious present prob- 
lems, the terrible blighted areas, not so long ago 
the pride of British industrialists and the envy 
of economically backward countries, has at- 
tracted no attention this side of the Atlantic, it 
seems. A strong argument against super-in- 
dustrialization and the alleged blessings of in- 
dustrial concentration, the blighted areas of 
England today constitute a warning of the im- 
pending fate threatening certain over-industri- 
alized sections of our country. The deserted 
New England farms may some day have for 
neighbors deserted mills, villages and towns. 


A vast mass of humming and clattering ma- 
chinery, their presence signaled to the world by 
clouds of smoke, ‘‘hands” straining every nerve 
to help produce vast quantities of goods, freight 
trains and steamships loaded to capacity—all 
these things and efforts symbolized the ideal of 
the capitalistic age. It has been the chief duty 
and occupation of economists these hundred and 
more years to demonstrate that such feverish 
activity was both desirable and necessary to 
“progress” and proof of the ability of our civi- 
lization to satisfy the increasing wants of men. 
Still, even today our economists and sociolo- 
gists, it matters not what their particular hue 
of color may be, believe that production, irre- 
spective of every consideration except profit, is 
in itself a boon, conducive to the welfare of so- 
ciety and the masses. 


But are they content, happy, joyous? Hard- 
ly; the misery of the workers producing for no 
nobler purpose than that of satisfying the in- 
creasing wants of men has been sensed by the 
author of the following sententious opinion on 
human labor of a beehive-nature: 

Somebody asked Antonio what he was doing. He re- 
plied, “I digga de ditch.” They asked what he was dig- 
ging the ditch for. He answered, “To makka de 
money.” “But what are you going to do with the 
money?” “Buy de spaghetti.” “But what are you go- 
ing to do with the spaghetti?” “I eata de spaghetti to 
makka de muscle.” “But what are you going to make 
muscle for?” they asked. “To digga de ditch,” said 
Antonio. 

Darkly perhaps, but nevertheless poignantly, 
millions of workers are made to realize at times 
that under the capitalistic dispensation the labor 
spent on making the “wheels go round” leads 
but to the monotony of existence determined 
by conveyors automatically operated. Were 
they given to philosophising they would, per- 
haps, reach the conclusion, expressed by Mephi- 
stopheles standing beside the body of a typical 
humanitarian entrepreneur, the Faust of 
Goethe’s second party of the drama: 

What use to us is all this bustling labor, 

Since whate’er is made is made for nothingness. 


Contemporary Opinion 


The Administration will err, I think, if it 
interprets the landslide to mean that the people 
want an ordered economy, with the restoration 
of the NRA and all that. The mass of the peo- 
ple were not thinking about that. They were 
voting to have the Government keep on help- 
ing them. Farmers who will have to have some 
kind of help to plant another crop, and city 
workers out of regular employment, voted 
against taking any chances on a new adminis- 
tration. And thousands of businessmen voted 
that way to keep the payments coming into 
their tills. 

I do not blame the people for voting the way 
they did. In the emergency they were think- 
ing more of bread than of liberty. But I do 
hope the Administration will not take the elec- 
tion results as a mandate to institute a planned 
economy. Such influence as we have should be 
exerted in that direction, I think. 


A Western Editor’) 


Mussolini, however much we may deprecate 
his imperialism, can not be accused of stu- 
pidity. He adopted the corporative idea, but he 
vitiated it by a rigid and bureaucratic dictator- 
ship against which the Encyclical Quadrage- 
simo, on the reconstruction of the social order, 
warns. 

The possibility of the emergence of a corpo- 
rative and equitable society among free peoples 
can never be abandoned. The journalism which 
confounds Italian Fascism with the guild state 
is seriously in error. This error has hung like 
a pestilence around editorial desks in North 
America. The modern corporative ideology 
was, as a matter of fact, enunciated by Count 
Blome at Vienna in 1888, some thirty years be- 
fore Fascism was heard of; and by Vogelsang 
prior to that. And it may be said in passing 
that a socialistic state which made any pretense 
of preserving personal liberty would eventually 
have to resolve itself into occupational groups. 


The Extension Bulletin?) 


It will be a long time before we get a clearer 
demonstration of how completely the American 
daily press in the North and West has lost 
touch with its readers and fails to represent 
their views. Never was the political prestige 
of daily journalism so low. At least 75, if not 
80 percent of the most powerful newspapers in 
the North campaigned against the President— 
and also helped to roll up the greatest plurality 
in history. We have seen the pitiful spectacle 
of great Democratic newspapers either with- 
holding their support or going over to the 
enemy, the saddest of these being the St. Louis 


1) From a communication, addressed to C. B. and S. J. 
2) Antigonish, N. S., Loc. cit., Oct. 23, 1936, p. 4. 
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Post-Dispatch, only three years ago the fore- 
most liberal daily in the Middle West, if not in 
the entire United States. There could not be 
better proof of the fact that as newspapers or 
their owners become richer and richer, or re- 
quire more and more capital, their managers 
more and more take their places among the re- 
actionaries of the land. The press is not the 
least of the proper victims of Election Day. 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD‘) 


It is my notion that the exploitation of John 
Doe is a violation of everything the forefath- 
ers intended for America. In the beginning 
we started out with the premise that all men 
are created equal. The fathers knew that 
wasn’t so, but, as Lincoln subsequently pointed 
out, they set up a goal for succeeding genera- 
tions of Americans to shoot at. They decided 
that there would be one national unit in which 
institutions should be of the people and by them 
and in their best interests. Again this was an 
ideal and we have discovered that political lib- 
erty has little significance when divorced from 
economic liberty. You can’t feed a hungry 
man, shivering on a park bench, with sections 
of the Constitution; you can’t warm him with 
liberal draughts of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; if his stomach is empty it isn’t much 
use to try to save his soul. 

Our job in America is to make America 
come true and in the process of establishing a 
better economic system we may find that ole 
debbil money has been trying all along to be 
the friend of man; for when John Doe is re- 
lieved of the innumerable forms of economic 
hardships to which he is now submitted he will 
have more money and he'll get lots of fun 
spending it and we shall all be much the hap- 
pier for it whether we are producing what he 
wants from factory or the soil. 

Let’s remember that John, after all, is, as I 
have noted, approximately at least, Everyman! 

Roy F. BERGENGREN 
in The People’s Money?) 


Anthropology now recognizes that to shatter 
a “primitive” society is not merely to leave the 
members without any social aim, for which to 
live. To take away that aim is to take away 
so much that the individual ceases to find life 
worth living. Extinction of the community is 
followed by physical extinction. The constitu- 
ents themselves rapidly die out. There is no 
doubt we western mechanized communities are 
more vital than many of the backward societies 
which have died out when their social pattern 
has been ruptured. As Dr. Carrell in his 
striking book, Man The Unknown, reminds us, 


1) The Great Extermination. The Nation, Nov. 14, 
_ O76. 
P 2) Loe. cit., “John Doe, Co-operative Banker,’ N. Y:. 


Vol. III., No. 1, p. 24. 


“Man is the hardiest of animals and the white’ 
races the hardiest of all races.”” We can con- 
tinue to live in a degree of randomness and in- 
coherence which to “savages” proves physical- 
ly impossible. We can reduce the tie between 
us and our fellow constituents to such a bar- 
barously low standard of worth, we can re- 
duce social meaning to the abject level of each 
individual having as his aim to scramble for 
sufficient physical means, that any civilized 
savage, any human being who has been a par- 
taker in a co-operative act and art of living, 
would and does literally refuse to live on such 
a psychological “‘vitaminless” diet. But quite 
apart from whether this is a pleasant way of 
living, in the long run is it possible? 

Is western mechanized society already suffer- 
ing from the first symptoms of a grave (and 
indeed if not remedied) a fatal deprivative di- 


sease? 
GERALD HEARD 


in Time and Tide 


Bossuet? We usually content ourselves with 
quoting his famous remark about the “pre- 
eminent dignity of the poor in the Church” 
without going very much further. However, 
his work is full of those imprecations and re- 
minders to which the carelessness of man has 
remained deaf two thousand years... 

“Look around you at your accusers, the poor, 
who will rise up against your inexorable harsh- 
ness.”” And then there are those hasty notes 
for the Good Friday sermon, all the more mov- 
ing in their incompleteness: “God listens to the 
curses of the poor. He listens to them and 
punishes them, the one in justice to them, the 
other in justice to us. Their righteous mur- 
muring ... Why this inequality of conditions? 
All formed from the same dust.” 

Can one go further? All the social claims, 
the most legitimate with the most violent, are 
included in these few words. It is almost cer- 
tain that if a contemporary priest were to re- 
peat these words as his own, he would be 
thought a dangerous Bolshevik. What could be 
said to the Roi Soleil can only be whispered at 
one’s peril in our democracy. But what stopped 
Bossuet, and will always stop Christians even 
when indignation prompts them to say the most 
violent things, from confusing hope and desire 
with the demands of hatred, is the secret ordi- 
nation that their thought has received until the 
end of time. The Christian does not start out 
as a revolutionary theorist who sways crowds 
by his passions; what inspires him is the God 
of the poor Who died, executed at the city gate 
by the order of the rich and powerful—but who 


wanted to die. DANIEL-RoPs 
in Colosseum*) 


1) “Was Bossuet a Bolshevik?” Loc. cit., London, 


Sept. 1936, p. 206-207. 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION AND CHARITY 


A Central Library for the Blind, intended 
largely to supply the indigent blind with books 
and other reading matter, has been established 
in the Monastery Magdenau, Canton St. Gall, 
Switzerland. 


The establishment of this Library is largely due to 
the initiative and the efforts of the Bureau of Catholic 
Charities at Lucerne. 


The Civil Service Catholic Guild of England, 
founded in 1933 with the approval of ecclesi- 
astical authority, and, subsequently, approved 
and blessed by the members of the English 
Hierarchy, aims to unite all Catholic men and 
women Civil Servants for their spiritual and 
social welfare. 


Already a large membership, representing every 
grade of the Service, has been obtained, and the Guild 
has embarked on a life of vigorous activity. 


At the annual conference of the Federation 
of Transport Guilds of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Catholic workers who did not “pull their 
weight” in their trade unions were censored. 


W. d’Andria, S.J. (Glasgow) said that the Cath- 
olic worker who was not playing his part in his trade 
union was not loyal to his faith. In his report, the 
Hon. Secretary stated that in view of the advice given 
by successive Popes that Catholics should be apostles 
to their fellow-workers it was disappointing to find so 
few members taking an active interest in the trade 
union movement. 


In order to comply with the expressed wishes 
of the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, and to train 
the younger generation in Catholic social and 
economic principles, a course in Catholic Ac- 
tion is being offered both at Mathieu College 
and the Grand Seminary at Gravelbourg, Sas- 
katchewan. 


The course, which lasts four years, is at once theo- 
retical and practical. It deals with youth movements, 
the Catholic press, the radio, and the entire field of 
Catholic Action. An entire year is devoted to the study 
of the encyclicals of the popes and pronouncements of 
bishops. The course is an integral part of the curricu- 
lum. Examinations in it will be held and credit given 
for work done. 


An event of great importance for maritime 
France, the Second Grand Congress, conducted 
under the auspices of the Secrétariat Social 
Maritime, is to be conducted at Saint-Malo 
from the 5th to 7th of December. The chief 
subject of discussion will be “The Reorganiza- 
tion of the Merchant Marine of France on a 
Corporative Basis.” 


A series of lectures is devoted to the discussion of 
the problem of the corporative marine. It is worthy of 
note that the first of these lectures, by Paul Colin, deals 
of the “System Colbert (Mercantilism) and Present 
Exigencies.” The program contains besides titles: such 
as these: “The Choice Between Corporatism and Col- 
lectivism” and “The Idea of a New Economic Order.” 
An entire day, the 6th, is devoted to discussion of 
the practical problems of two occupations, that of fish- 
ing and Commerce. 

The Secrétariat has recently produced a film: “Breton 


Fishermen,” which depicts their labors and heroism. It 
has been shown in many of the larger cities of France. 


Co-ordination of the Catholic Social Guild 
and the Catholic Evidence Guild was asked for 
by Archbishop Hinsley in his address to the 
London Council of the first of the two organiza- 
tions referred to. 

“They must remember,” said the Archbishop 
of Westminster, “that the Catholic Social Guild 
and the Catholic Evidence Guild were comple- 
mentary apostolates which would join together 
in working for the presentation of Catholic 
truth to our countrymen. They wanted all those 
forces co-ordinated for the reconstruction of 
the social order. 

“Closely allied to these societies was the Catholic 
Truth Society. Immense work had been done by those 
three societies.” 

Archbishop Hinsley emphasized the need of action. 
“There was a desperate and urgent need now for de- 
termined Catholic Action, for they were face to face 


with the alternative of Christian civilization or godless 
materialism.” 


THE CHRISTIAN FRONT 


College Green, Dublin, the centre of Ire- 
land’s capital, was crowded with over 29,000 
people on October 24, participating in a na- 
tional demonstration of the Christian Front. 

Mr. Belton, T.D., President of the Irish Christian 
Front Movement, stated that their organization had 
sent thousands of pounds worth of medical supplies to 
Spain, and they were now preparing to establish a base 
hospital in San Sebastian—Mr. Desmond Bell, Secre- 
tary to the Organization, said that the Irish Christian 
Front Movement had been called a Fascist organiza- 
tion. This was untrue. They would have no more to 
do with Fascism, which placed the State before God, 


edie be Communism, which said there was no God 
at all. 


PEACE MOVEMENT 


Approximately a hundred students and fac- 
ulty delegates from thirty-one colleges and uni- 
versities in the Middle Atlantic area gathered 
on November 7th at the College of St. Eliza- 
beth, near Morristown, N. J., for a Student 
Peace Conference. The sessions were sponsored 
by the College of St. Elizabeth and the Cath. 
Association for International Peace. 

Round table conferences and lectures had for their 
principal topics: American Foreign Policy; Commu- 
nism, Fascism and World Peace, and Catholic Prin- 
ciples and World Peace. In addition to the colleges 
represented by speakers, student bodies in Brooklyn, 


Washington, Rochester, Albany and other places had 
sent delegates. 


FRONTING COMMUNISM 


India is today face to face with Communism; 
communistic propaganda has, in fact, forced 
public authorities to take notice. The follow- 
Ing prohibition of red literature is reported 
io Hyderabad, one of the native States of 
ndia: 


By an official decree, “all publications issued by the 
Communist International, or by institutions directly or 
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indirectly connected with the aforesaid organization, or 
the persons who are office-bearers or workers of the 
organizations mentioned above, or containing extracts 
or reproductions of literature of the aforesaid nature, 
have been proscribed in the Nizam’s State.” 


CHRISTIAN LABOR UNIONS 


The Federation of Catholic Miners, at a 
meeting in Brussels, objected strongly to en- 
croachments on the principle of freedom in 
matters of trade associations. It declared its 
opposition towards monopolistic trade associ- 
ations, in whatever country monopoly is found. 

The meeting also expressed its support of the 20th 
International Labor Conference convention, and of paid 


holidays for the workers; also of rigorous measures to 
ensure the safety of the workers. 


ROTARY 


“Those Catholics,” writes the Irish corre- 
spondent of the Catholic Times, London, “who 
spoke at the congress of the Irish District of 
International Rotary, and other Irish Catholics 
who are in the Rotary movement would do well 
to satisfy themselves in regard to the founders 
of the movement and in regard of its methods 
and objects.” 


“At the congress,’ he continues, “the Irish people 
were treated to unsolicited advice as to how they should 
run their Government, their businesses and their domes- 
tie affairs. Not only that, but in Ireland Rotary is 
branching out into social work, and therein lies a grave 
danger. However estimable some Rotarians may be, 
there are others who are bitter enemies of the Catholic 
Church, and still others whose only God is material 
progress. Through social activities such people seek to 
make contact with the homes of the Catholic poor. 
They should be given to understand that the Catholic 
Church in Ireland is well able to look after her own 
poor and aoes so.” 


NIGHT SHELTER 

A work of charity, which recommends itself 
to all men of good will, is not only to be con- 
tinued but even extended by St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields parish, whose church stands in Trafal- 
gar Square, London, and is King Edward’s par- 
ish church. During the war, the sight of Brit- 
ish, Dominion and American soldiers and sail- 
ors, wandering through the streets, homeless 
and friendless, inspired the then pastor, Rev. 
Shepherd, to provide a shelter for them in 
crypts under the structure. From this begin- 
ning the kindly service was developed. Home- 
less men and women are sheltered in separate 
crypts, and the staff of the parish Social Wel- 
fare service seek to rehabilitate lodgers in need 
of their solicitude and to find them employment. 
As many as 55,000 men have been granted 
refuge in St. Martin’s during a single year. 


The need for the shelter is reported to have so in- 
creased that the present vicar, Rev. McCormick, has 
issued an appeal for a fund of a million shillings to 
enable him to open up two additional vaults under the 
church, sealed in 1859. The remains of those buried 
there are to be removed to a cemetery, the dead thus 
making room for the living poor. 


OPPOSED TO THE URBAN SINK 


The growing conviction among Catholics the 
world over that the drift to urban areas must 
be halted and rural life fostered, found expres- 
sion in one of the resolutions adopted by the 
twelfth annual Ard Fhéis of An Rioghacht 
(general meeting of the League of the Kingship 
of Christ), held in Dublin on Sunday, Novem- 
ber first. The statement declares: 


That this Ard Fhéis views with the greatest concern 
the continued drift of Ireland’s rural population to the 
urban areas, which has been disclosed by the recent 
census. Recognizing that depopulation of the country- 
side means inevitable decay, it believes that very radical 
preventative measures are justified, and it calls on the 
Government to set up forthwith a public Commission of 
Inquiry to advise what these measures are to be. 

That the Ard Fhéis further believes that the evils of 
urbanization and unemployment, together with the slum 
problem, are interlocked with monetary policy and that 
in order to deal with them effectively a readjustment 
of monetary policy is required. 

That this Ard Fhéis, while recognizing that the in- 
dustrial development of Ireland is useful and even 
necessary, wishes to emphasize the fact that industrial 
activity when sought as an end in itself and on the 
basis of unrestricted private gain without due consider- 
ation for the social issues involved, is of no real ad- 
vantage to society and must inevitably work to the 
detriment of the nation. 


PAN-AMERICAN PEACE CONFERENCE 


On the eve of his departure for the opening 
of the Pan American peace conference at Bue- 
nos Aires, Secretary of State Cordell Hull on 
November 6 outlined its aims for a delegation 
of the People’s Mandate Committee to End War 
which had called to pledge support for his ef- 
forts. 


“There are two kinds of peace conferences,” the 
Secretary pointed out, “those that are designed to re- 
establish peace after a period of armed hostilities and 
those that have for their purpose the maintenance of 
peace and consequently the prevention of war.” He 
added. “For myself, I would far rather labor in the 
vineyard of the latter and thus help spare mankind the 
awful antecedent of the former.” 

Mr. Hull held that the 21 American republics to be 
represented at Buenos Aires “are animated by one com- 
mon purpose: To do everything in their power to ban- 
ish war from the two continents of the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” Moreover, he continued, “by their example 
and their influence, they are seeking to promote peace 
throughout the world in every practicable way.” 


CROP INSURANCE 


According to information from Washington, 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace is 
engaged on crop insurance plans. Mr. Wallace 
explains the urgency of speed in making ar- 
rangements to collect surplus production and 
holding it until a year of scarcity thus: 


Wheat production next year may well reach the mark 
of 960 million bushels as farmers respond to the high 
prices prevailing after the severe drought of 1936. For 
a crop of this magnitude there is no visible market. 
The only alternative, in his opinion, to a disastrous price 
decline is to remove the surplus from the market by a 
program of insurance in kind. He calls in representa- 
tives of insurance companies to obtain advice on the 
proposed venture into the casualty business In a form 
that has never been tried in America. 
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The difference between the plan envisaged and those 
that have been employed before by some private com- 
panies is that, under the new plan, neither premiums 
nor benefits would be definite dollar contracts. Both 
would be paid in commodities or in the dollar value of 
the commodities at the time payment is made. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S FARM PROGRAM 


Although not based on a definite announce- 
ment of either the President or the Secretary 
of Agriculture, it seems probable the following 
five points will constitute the Government’s 
farm program, in the near future at least: 


1. Continued bounties of $500,000,000 a year paid on 
the basis of cooperation in a plan to build up the fer- 
tility of the soil. 

2. A new plan of crop insurance, with premiums and 
benefits paid in commodities, and with the Federal Gov- 
ernment bearing part of the cost. 

3. A new program of aid for selected farm tenants 
who aspire to become farm owners. 

4. Continued use of Federal credit to sustain basic 
farm prices during periods when they are under un- 
usual pressure. 

5. An expansion of the policy of reciprocal trade 
agreements aimed at lowering tariffs in this country 
and in other countries. 


DROUGHT RELIEF 


As a result of the drought of 1934 more than 
$500,000,000 was paid out for relief of drought- 
.stricken farmers and for removal from 
drought-areas of livestock for which there was 
no feed. On the other hand it seems that $200,- 
000,000 will be paid out for the same purposes 
to farmers affected by last summer’s drought. 

Officials assign two reasons for the lower re- 
lief cost in 1936. They are: 


1. Farmers entered this drought in better condition 
financially with the result that more of them were 
able to finance themselves over one bad year. 

2. The experience of the 1934 drought had demon- 
strated the possibility of carrying a larger amount of 
livestock, rather than liquidating it, with the result 
that less than $5,000,000 will be paid for purchasing 
distress stock compared with more than $120,000,000 
spent two years ago. 


OPPOSITION TO CO-OPERATION 


The Kansas Food Dealers’ Association at its 
meeting, conducted in Emporia from the 6th to 
8th of October, adopted a resolution declaring 
their opposition to consumers’ co-operatives: 


“Whereas, our attention has been directed to the 
promotion of consumer co-operatives within Kansas, 
through the aid and assistance of college employees; 

“Whereas, we deem it an injustice to the merchant to 
have consumer co-operative competition promoted by 
those who are on the taxpayers’ payroll, 

“Be it resolved, by the Kansas Food Dealers’ Associ- 
ation in convention assembled at Emporia, October 6- 
7-8, 1936, that we instruct our Board of Directors to file 
protest with the National, State, County and City 
officials, where such promotion is practiced. 

“Be it further resolved, that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Governor Alfred M. Landon, or Kansas, ad- 
vising him of any facts pertaining to co-operative re- 
tail business, being operated through State colleges, by 
the teaching personnel.” 


An answer to this attack was not long in 
coming ; the Emporia Co-operative Association 
replied in a set of resolutions which point out, 


‘ 


among other things, that the consumer Co- 
operatives are less a threat to home-owned 
stores than the chain stores. 


“The co-operatives actually achieve the economies of 
the chain store system,” one of the resolutions declares, 
“but retain these profits in the local community.” The 
resolution pledges the organization to stand ready to 
join locally owned retail stores in any sound efforts to 
meet competition of non-home owned stores and to keep 
the profits of Emporia business in Emporia. 


GRADING OF PRODUCTS 


Amended regulations governing the grading 
of tomatoes for canning were recently approved 
by the Canadian Government. Under the 
amended regulations there are now four grades 
of canned tomatoes—Fancy, Choice, Standard, 
and Seconds. The canned products of all grades 
must be packed from sound clean fruit, and be 
free from pieces of skin, cores, black spots or 
sun scalds. The Fancy grade must contain at 
least 65 percent drained tomato solids, Choice 
grade at least 55 percent, and Standard grade 
at least 45 percent. 

Strict enforcement of regulations governing the grad- 
ing and packing of Canadian fruits and vegetables is 
largely responsible for the high standard maintained 


and the world-wide popularity of Canadian canned 
fruits and vegetables. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


In a paper read recently before the Man- 
chester Statistical Society some interesting 
figures were given regarding the distribution 
of England’s wealth. The basis of the statis- 
tics was the returns of the estates of persons 
dying in various periods. 

In 1924 to 1930 1 percent of the persons dying owned 
60 percent of the total estates, whilst in 1911 to 1913 1 
percent owned 70 percent of the total. In 1924 to 1930 
80 percent of the total capital, and in 1911 to 1913 85 
to 90 percent of the total capital left at death was 
owned by 5 percent of the population. The total 
amount possessed by people with £100 or less in 1924- 


1930, was £500 million to £900 million out of a total of 
about £14,000 million. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


For the purpose of demonstrating new meth- 
ods of practical adult education for citizenship, 
twenty public forum centers are to be conducted 
this year under the expanded Public Forum 
Project of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The ten forum centers now being operated are to be 
augmented by ten additional centers which will be fi- 
nanced with money from a $330,000 fund which has 


been allotted for the additional projects and continu- 
ation of the existing program. 


SINGLE TAX 


The fifth international conference in favor 
of the taxation of land values was held in Lon- 
don and was presided over by Mr. O’Connor 
Hennessy, a former New Jersey Senator. 


Two hundred and forty delegates came from twenty- 
seven countries. Among the speakers were Col. J. 
Wedgwood, M.P., and the Mayor of Pittsburgh. 


HISTORICAL STUDIE 


Rev. Valentine Sommereisen, 
Pioneer Priest of the West 
LV; 


At the beginning of 1879, when the mission- 
er was still active as pastor of Cottonwood 
Falls, he bought a farm near Hays and began 
its cultivation. The farm contained 160 acres 
and was what was called a Timber Claim. It 
was only on July 22, 1890, that he acquired a 
clear title from the Federal Government under 
the Timber Culture Act.44) The north and 
west portions of his farm were planted in the 
Spring of 1879 and the south in the Fall of 
1879.45) 


Father Sommereisen proved to be a very 
successful farmer during the years which must 
be considered the most trying in the annals of 
agriculture in Kansas. He was able to make a 
better living than during the years of his min- 
istry, when he depended upon the voluntary of- 
ferings of his parishioners. His Account Book 
gives us precious data about his work as a 
farmer, but unfortunately the records are not 
complete. 


On July 20, 1881, a prairie fire destroyed the 
hay crop on his farm ($25 loss), 1,000 grape- 
vines in his vineyard ($50 loss), 1,500 trees on 
the south side, 532 on the west side, and 3,200 
on the north side, a total of 5,232 trees, whose 
loss he did not estimate. Some of these trees 
were box-elders which had been planted only in 
the preceding Spring.*®) In 1886 he cultivated 
a garden comprising one and one third acres, a 
vineyard, a peach orchard, and 4234 acres ad- 
ditional.*7) In 1886 he sold grapes at Hays and 
vicinity for a total of $275.29.48) In the same 
year, 1886, he expended $8.30 for buying 24 
varieties of flowers, and bought 5 varieties of 
moss flowers, 15 varieties of tea roses, 5 varie- 
ties of China roses, 20 varieties of hybrid roses, 
and 5 varieties of Bourbon roses, besides 37 va- 
rieties of shrubs and plants, 445 apple trees of 
16 varieties, 60 pear trees of 6 varieties, 12 
cherry trees, 12 plum trees, and some time later 
he bought 15 grape apple trees of 3 varieties.‘®) 
In the same year he purchased from I. 8. Hub- 
bard in Fredonia, N. J., 483 grapevines (383 
for his own use, 25 for Fred Krueger and 25 
for Haffameier, both of Hays) of 19 varieties. 
Some of these sorts were to replace others 
which did not thrive and 13 sorts were new and 
intended for experimental purposes. Later he 
ordered 100 Concord grapevines for Mr. Getz 
and 35 for Mr. Carlin. Mr. Peter Schamberg 
had ordered 200 grapevines from him, but 
eventually failed to purchase any. We see that 
Father Sommereisen was actively engaged in 


44) Copy furnished by Paul G. Schaefer of Hays, 
sent to Fr. Edwin Dorzweiler, on January 6, 1936. 

45) Account-Book, p. 24. 

46) Account-Book, p. 24. 

47) Ibid. p. 25; these acres were rented to Mr. W. 
Easter. 48) Ibid. p. 26. 49) Ibid. pp. 27-31. 


S AND NOTES 


spreading vine-culture among the settlers of 
Ellis County.®°) 

In settling his accounts with his farm-hands 
he frequently and to a great extent paid them in 
kind. In 1886 Mr. W. Easter was paid in chick- 
ens, potatoes, meat and grapes, and free rent 
of 42 acres of land.5!) On December 31 Mr. 
Foley was paid $1.95 in grapes and about the 
same time Mr. Henry Chessley was paid for 
digging potatoes ten and three-thirds days, 
by receiving 16 bushels of potatoes in return, 
and for hauling 9 loads of manure he received 
4 bushels of potatoes; for additional hauling 
Mr. Chessley was paid $5.00.52) 

The accounts for 1887 give us some new data 
regarding Father Sommereisen’s agricultural 
enterprises. On May 7 he received from Mr. 
Landrek of Philadelphia a box containing seeds 
of onions, musk melons, and cabbage, besides a 
seed drill, lopping shears, and a French spiral 
spring. On February 16, 1887, he sold to Will 
Ryan of Hays 480 bushels of potatoes for 
$400.00. During 1887 he sold 5294 pounds of 
grapes to some sixteen different parties of 
Hays and vicinity, receiving $323.45,5°) bought 
100 red cedars and 1000 yellow locusts from 
Robert Douglas of Waukegan, IIl., 515 apple 
trees of 10 varieties, 1110 grapevines of 4 va- 
rieties, and sold 50 Concord vines to I. Carlin, 
10 Concords to J. L. Mittelmeier, and 10 Con- 
cords to Dr. Kohl.°4) Besides he paid $90.63 as 
wages to 11 farm hands.°*°*) 

A list of his apple trees drawn up April 16, 
1888, discloses that he had planted 415 such 
trees of 9 different varieties but that 80 of them 
had died. Besides he had planted 100 mul- 
berry trees. The timber in his North grove 
contained 2675 box elders, 14138 ash trees, 3568 
yellow locusts, not counting the clumps in the 
draw and the few mulberries. The South strip 
contained 3040 walnut trees and 2664 ash, box 
elders, cottonwood, yellow locust and honey 
locust.5°) He leased 42 acres of his farm to 
Carl Koerner for $42.75, but received only 
$40.00.57) 

In 1889 he increased the number of apple 
trees to 476, leased the 42 acres of his farm 
again to Carl Koerner for one dollar an acre, 
but eventually settled with him on August 16th 
for $40.00. He sold Concord grapes to Hub- 
bard, of Fredonia, N. J., to the amount of 
$650.18 and Catawba grapes to the amount of 
$231, and paid $257 as freight for shipment. 
From the Martin Allen Nursery he purchased 
101 cherry trees (early Richmond), and 55 
plum trees of 6 varieties, paying 30 cents for 
each tree.°®) 

An itemized account of his business transac- 
tions during the latter part of 1889 gives some 
additional data about the yield of his farm. On 


50) Ibid. p. 32. 51) Ibid. 25. 52) Ibid. p. 33. 53) Ibid. 
pp. 35-36. 54) Ibid. pp. 35, 37. 55) Ibid. p. 38. 56) Ibid. 
p. 39. 57) Ibid. p. 40. 58) Ibid. pp. 39-41. 
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August 13 he sent the first grapes of the season, 
fifty pounds, to Fred Krueger at Hays. Up to 
September 23 he sold 94 bushel baskets of 
grapes, or 1880 pounds, in Hays and vicinity, 
charging $1.40 for a basket, the total return 
being $131.60. These grapes were sold to 26 
different parties, among them the Capuchin 
Father Matthew Savelsberg (d. Dec. 17, 1915), 
stationed at nearby Munjor, who on September 
23rd bought 15 pounds, paying $1.00 for them. 

The first peaches were sold on September 9 
to Mr. Madden of Hays. Up to October 9 Fr. 
Sommereisen sold 51 bushels, at $1.00 a bushel, 
to 28 individuals. Some of the peaches were 
of the freestone kind. On September 18 he sold 
the first 15 tomatoes to Mrs. Madden of Hays. 
He sold a few tomatoes to 3 other parties, the 
proceeds amounting only to about $1.25. Be- 
sides he sold 100 pounds of carrots, 80 pounds 
of beets, 33 pounds of onions, and 110 gladi- 
olus, at fifty cents a dozen, to Fred Krueger. 
To W. Ryan he sold 200 pounds of onions, to 
Mr. Jolly 2 bushels of potatoes, besides 100 
potatoes at a cent a piece and a dollar’s worth 
of onions. He did not keep poultry, but pur- 
chased eggs and meat from the butchers and 
dealers. 

As we see, in 1889 Father Sommereisen ob- 
tained his largest returns from the sale of 
grapes, namely $1012.78. Besides he made 
about 40 gallons of grape-wine. The yield of 
his vineyard was gratifying. Unfortunately 
we have not the account of his sales of pota- 
toes, onions, and beets during the first part of 
that year. His personal expenses were very 
moderate. Among the commodities he bought 
from the grocer, tobacco is occasionally listed. 
The largest individual expense item during the 
latter half of 1889 is $80.25 interest, paid to 
the bank on October 21st.59) The taxes for 
1888 and 1889 amounted to $16.22 and were 
paid on December 28, 1889. To the land-office 
he paid $4.00, and for ‘“‘proving up for timber 
claim A West” he paid on the same day $6.00, 
and for witness and foreman 50 cents. For re- 
cording of a deed he paid $1.50 and as subscrip- 
tion to the German Amerika of St. Louis, 
$6.00.6°) 

The accounts for 1890 are rather meagre. 
During that year Father Sommereisen sold 
2171 bushels of potatoes to 9 persons at Hays 
and vicinity at the price of 50c a bushel. He 
planted 6 bushels of potatoes early. He paid 
$48.50 for plowing the vineyard, orchard, po- 
tato field, onion field, and cabbage land.*1) No 
accounts are given for the year 1891. For 1892 
we have only the account for plowing ($22.25), 
and hauling straw ($5.00). No other plowing 
is listed except that of the potato-field, the vine- 
yard and orchard. A new feature is plowing 
of a fire-guard and fire-brake ($1.50). Very 

59) Ibid. pp. 42-49. 

60) Ibid. p. 49. 

61) Ibid. pp. 52-53. 
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probably he had introduced these protective 
measures on his farm for the first time about 
this date. He paid the workman in cash and 
one bushel of potatoes at 65 cents. 

In June 1893 Father Sommereisen paid An- 
drew Meier $2.75 for hauling sand, stone, and 
dirt, and $10.15 for plowing the potato-field, 
the vineyard and the apple-orchard. Of this 
sum $2.50 was paid in potatoes. He also paid 
W. Easter $10.50 for plowing the vineyard, the 
orchard, and the fire-guard. Two farm-hands 
were paid $8.00 each for eight days hoeing po- 
tatoes, $4.00 each for spreading straw and 
working in the vineyard, and $1.50 each for 
other work on the farm. No other accounts are 
given. 

The accounts for 1894 are likewise meagre. 
W. Easter was paid $7.50 for plowing five acres 
of potatoes, $6.00 for plowing vineyard and 
orchard, and $1.50 for other work done by 
Richard Easter. Andrew Meier was_ paid 
$18.50 for hauling straw and $4.50 for hauling 
wheat. Pete and Joe Meier received $1.50 for 
some unspecified work, probably hauling. This 
is the first time wheat is mentioned in the ac- 
count-book. Probably this was the wheat re- 
ceived as payment for rent of the 42 acres pre- 
viously mentioned. 

The account for 1895 lists an expense item 
of $16.50 for plowing and work in the vine- 
yard and potato-field, and on October 12 the 
sale of 138 1/3 bushels of wheat at 42 cents a 
bushel to I. Jost at Hays. Later Father Som- 
mereisen sold 1114 bushels of potatoes to I. Jost 
for $7.35. 

The last account, that for 1896, records $2.00 
for plowing 311 rods in the draw, $3.00 for 
plowing the vineyard, $3.50 for plowing the 
orchard, $4.00 for plowing the potato-field, 
$1.50 for plowing two smaller plots, 75c for 
plowing two plots at the east side of the farm, 
and finally 50c for hauling stakes and wood. 
He ordered 43 apple-trees of 3 varieties.62) 
Father Sommereisen closes his account on 
farming with these items. 

At the end of the book, on page 221, he gives 
a diagram of the arrangement of his orchards. 
240 apple-trees were planted in 12 rows of 30 
feet and 25 feet apart, each containing 20 trees. 
60 pear-trees were planted in 6 rows, 25 feet 
and 20 feet apart, each row containing 10 trees. 
Adjoining the latter were planted 12 cheery- 
trees (E. Richmond) and 12 Lombard plum- 
trees. The unnumbered page at the end of the 
book presents diagrams of 5 plots of his farm, 
comprising 5914 acres. Apparently these were. 
the parts cultivated by him and covered by the 
vineyards, the several orchards, and the vege- 
table gardens. The rest was covered by tim- 
ber, or was meadow land or in wheat. 


An his later years Father Sommereisen, in ad- 
dition to his original farm of 160 acres, ac- 


62) Account-Book, pp. 54-58. 
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quired another tract of land, 80 acres, adjoin- 
ing his farm but lying across the section line. 
The account-book does not show any item about 
the yield of cherries, apples, pears, plums, 
musk-melons and cabbage, but we know he was 
rather successful in raising these products. 
Unfortunately the list of seeds purchased is too 
summary to permit us to determine whether he 
also grew straw-berries and peanuts, but we 
are inclined to believe he did. As we saw, the 
work on the farm was done by hired men; the 
priest devoted his time to the cultivation of his 
gardens, orchards and vineyards, the latter 
proving his greatest success and during many 
years his best source of income. 


To protect his vineyards against the ravages 
of birds, he dissected birds he shot to discover 
whether they carried seeds of grapes in their 
stomachs or not. If he found that some did, he 
made unrelenting war on their kin. He had in- 
vented ingenious contrivances to protect his 
trees against rabbits which were plentiful on 
the prairie. He was accustomed to feed two 
or three coveys of quail during severe weather. 
Unable to locate a water-supply on his farm, 
he was compelled to cart water from neighbor- 
ing farms. The story is told that Father Som- 
mereisen once, while preparing pancakes, dis- 
covered there was no water on the premises; 
there was no time to fetch it from another 
farm, so, under the stress of circumstances, he 
substituted wine for water and thus finished 
his baking. 

Father Sommereisen never employed the ser- 
vices of a housekeeper. Even the women who 
were ordinarily very proud of their efficiency 
in the culinary art, frankly acknowledged that 
he was an excellent cook. He was also well 
versed in the art of making preserves of all 
kinds; he would pickle meat so that it could be 
kept in good condition for months, even during 
the scorching heat of summer. He likewise 
knew how to preserve carrots, potatoes, cab- 
age by covering them with straw and earth; in 
this way he kept them fresh for many months. 

The house he built had three rooms, one of 
them rather large, on the ground-floor, and one 
spacious room upstairs. The other buildings 
were a barn, and a granary built over a cel- 
lar.62) Fr. A. M. Weikmann states that Fath- 
er Sommereisen’s “house on his farm contained 
also a private chapel, and that on Sundays he 
would say Mass in Hays City.’’*+) The late 
Father Matthew Savelsberg, O.M.Cap., who 
visited Father Sommereisen repeatedly on his 
farm, told the present writer likewise that the 
priest-farmer had erected a private chapel in 


63) Letter of Fr. Edwin Dorzweiler, O.M.Cap., of 
January 8, 1936. I am indebted to this Father for the 
valuable data supplied in this and subsequent letters 
and above all for the pains taken in having Father Som- 
mereisen’s account-book forwarded to me for use. 

64) Letter of Father Weikmann to F. P. Kenkel, of 
May, 1936. 


his house (probably in the room upstairs) and 
that he said Mass there occasionally. At any 
rate the Father left a full supply of vestments 
and an outfit for Mass to the Capuchin Fathers 
of Hays at the time of his death. 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 


Collectanea 


The first German paper published at Utica, 
N. Y., the Central New York Demokrat, found- 
ed by a stock company in 1853, was sold to Paul 
Keiser two years later. The “History of the 
Utica Deutsche Zeitung,” published on the oc- 
casion of the golden jubilee of the German press 
in that city in 1903, speaks of him as a “fine, 
well-meaning and respected German and a 
staunch Democrat,” who, however, “lacked the 
ability necessary to the editor of a newspaper.” 

According to Rev. Fr. Maurice Imhoff, O.M. 
C., of Utica, Keiser, who changed the name of 
the paper acquired by him to Oneida Demokrat, 
was an excellent Catholic and an earlycomer to 
Utica. He was married in St. Joseph’s Church, 
Utica, in 1841. His wife’s name appears in the 
Account Book of the Ladies’ Altar Society 
among the first entries, made on the 25th of 
November, 1849. 


The somewhat ambiguous reference to the C. 
V. and Peter’s Pence, contained in the Proceed- 
ings of the convention of our organization, held 
at Buffalo in 1866, may now be corrected. Rev. 
George Timpe, P.S.M., during a recent sojourn 
in the city referred to, searched the files of the 
Aurora and discovered the following reference 
to the incident inadequately reported by the 
secretary of the C. V. seventy years ago. 

According to the account, published in the 
issue of June 1st of that weekly, the last speak- 
er in the meeting held on the afternoon of May 
22nd (Pentecost Tuesday) was Rev. Fr. Sin- 
clair, D.D., pastor of SS. Peter and Paul’s par- 
ish of Rochester, N. Y. 


His introductory remarks refer to his having studied 
at Rome and that he was, so to say, transferred from 
St. Peter’s Church in the Eternal City to St. Peter’s 
Church at Rochester. After that, the narration con- 
tinues, “the reverend speaker expressed himself as 
highly pleased with the Catholic Central Verein. He 
outlined, with the intention of encouraging the organi- 
zation, the history of the origin and development of the 
Peter’s Pence, and demonstrated how wondrous are the 
ways of the Lord, who, in so important a matter as this, 
has used as His instrument a German-American lay- 
man, at Loretto, Pa., the celebrated convert, Baron v. 
Schroeder, to further in the interest of the Church, 
what, according to human wisdom, appeared impos- 
sible.’’1) 

Baron v. Schroeder is said also by others to 
have promoted the Peter’s Pence at a time when 
Liberalism was approaching the zenith of its 
glory, while the Papacy had so few friends in 
the world. 


1) Loc. cit. Buffalo, June 1, 1866, No. 36, p. 3. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

First Vice-President, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Second Vice-President, Alphonse Matt, St. Paul, Minn. 

Third Vice-President, John Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; Bernard Schwegmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Edward Kirchen, San Francisco, Calif. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the follow- 
ing members-at-large: Louis M. Seiz, Union City, 
N. J.; Gustave Reininger, New Braunfels, Tex.; 
George J. Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Fred A. Gil- 
son, Chicago, Ill.; and P. Jos. Hess, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John Eibeck, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


“Cui bono?” 


A question frequently raised by members of 
the C. V. and the Natl. Catholic Women’s 
Union, and by non-members: “To what good?”, 
or “What is the use” of Catholic societies and 
federations and conventions, was frankly dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of our Pennsyl- 
vania Branch by its Spiritual Adviser, the Rev. 
Edwin P. Fussenegger, of Beaver Falls. Ad- 
dressing a well attended massmeeting the 
speaker developed a rather striking comparison 
which should impress itself on the members of 
all Branches. 

Fr. Fussenegger pointed to the bright headlights of 
automobiles, which enabled drivers and passengers to 
reach their destination in safety, but were also the 
cause in not a few instances of serious accidents by 
blinding drivers. Continuing he spoke of the glaring 
lights advertising commercial establishments along the 
road, luring the traveller for profit’s sake. The speaker 
next pointed to the light of the stars, emphasizing that 
they were part of God’s creation, and as such not sub- 
ject to the faults attaching to the works of man, especi- 
ally to those that serve selfish purposes. In this con- 
nection Fr. Fussenegger referred to the beacon lights 


erected for the benefit of aviators and their passengers, 
as a measure of safety, and not for gain. 


Fr. Fussenegger argued, of the three lights, 
that shed by the beacon was most typical of the 
influence exerted by our organization. “Let us 
assume,” he contined, 


“that our Central Verein and our Catholic Women’s 


ee 


Union, and for that matter any Catholic society, is a 
light, and let us ask again: Cui bono? If we are lights 
we shine; but why do we shine if we shine at all? 20x 
is it worth while that we shine?” Cui bono? 


“We shine, surely, not for personal gain, other than 
the salvation of our immortal souls, which is the ulti- 
mate purpose of our very existence. We shine not as 
the stars, for our association is not composed of the 
minds illuminating the world. We adhere solidly to the 
truths of our holy religion and we follow the principles 
of all right-thinking people, but we pose not as the ex- 
ponents of university-born plans. We shine rather as 
the beacon, silently, unostentatiously, but unceasingly 
and perseveringly pointing the way to safety and use- 
fulness in this world and in the world to come. Maybe 
our societies attract only little attention; they exist In 
not too-many places, and perhaps they function in too 
few places; but nevertheless they stand as the beacons, 
ever guiding, ever warning.” 

At this point the speaker made the pertinent 
application: 

“Tf into our minds, therefore, there comes in regard 
to the Central Verein and the Catholic Women’s Union 
the question: ‘Cui bono?’ let us remember that an im- 
measurable amount of use and good is derived from 
our meetings and our work. Perhaps we realize very 
meager results, that appear evident, but if only a few 
are assisted by our organizations, the work becomes 
worthwhile..... If the beacon were to fail, what might 
and would be the result? If our societies were to fail, 
what might and would be the result?” 


The Rev. Father has set forth an important 
consideration for the evaluation of the C. V., 
the N. C. W. U., their State and District 
Branches and the constituent societies. The 
fact is that they are beacon lights, serving the 
purpose of lighting the way for many. In the 
instance of the C. V. and the N. C. W.-U. in 
particular, the example they have given and 
give by their loyal adherence to the Church has 
been an inspiration to other organizations. 
Moreover, the generous support societies affili- 
ated with either of the two have rendered the 
parish churches and schools, to hospitals, to 
Missions, to the Holy See, and the benevolence 
and charity which have marked their purposes 
from the beginning, are likewise answers to the 
question ‘“‘cui bono?” 

One of the most important tasks of the pres- 
ent is to convince Catholic youth, whom we may 
claim for our organization, of these significant 
pee ne to win them for the C. V. and the N. 


If the people get to know the Mass they will 
with more frequency, as well as with more ap- 
preciation, attend Mass and partake of its Com- 
plement, the Holy Eucharist, and with the 
great body of the faithful attending Mass and 
receiving the Most Blessed Sacrament fre- 
quently, even daily, that cause so dear to the 
Holy Father will also prosper—“Catholic Ac- 


ti RY 
aks + JOHN J. GLENNON 
Archbishop of Saint Louis‘) 


1) In Foreword, “The Liturgy of the Mass” by Dr. 
Pius Parsch. Transl. by Rev. F. C. Eckhoff. Herder, 
St. Louis, 1936, p. vi-vii. 
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A Condition Affecting Many Societies 


A condition, which is widespread in not a few 
of our societies, has been noticed to exist even 
now in Credit Unions, although they are still a 
novelty in the land. Mr. F. O. Billings, Assist- 
ant Director, Credit Union Section in the Farm 
Credit Administration, quotes the complaint of 
the treasurer of a large and growing organiza- 
tion of this nature: 

“So many members of my Credit Union seem to know 
nothing of what it is all about. They just think of it 
as a handy source of loans or a new kind of savings 
bank which someone has set up for them. They don’t 
seem to realize that it is their own venture.” 

According to Mr. Billings this condition is 
quite common; even the treasurers of groups 
that have been doing a large volume of business 
for years find many of their members still to 
have the haziest ideas regarding what the Cred- 
it Union really is, how it operates, what it can 
do for them. 

This so deplorable attitude must lead to a 
cleavage, as we find it to exist also in our Be- 
nevolent and Fraternal Societies. It is regard- 
ing this phase of the problem Mr. Billings 
writes: 

“Undeniably a definite plane of cleavage has grown 
up in our Credit Union structure. On the one hand 
is a stratum of workers, officials, and volunteer en- 
thusiasts who keep fairly abreast of developments. 
On the other is a large body of members who have small 
contact with the Credit Union except as they make oc- 
casional use of its services. A large part of them know 
all too little either of its principles or its mechanics, and 
without such knowledge take only a slight interest in 
its proceedings.” 

We are quite certain our readers will agree 
with the author of the paragraph that this is 
not a happy state of affairs; that it constitutes, 
in fact, the weakest link in the whole Credit 
Union chain. Practically it reveals itself in 
idle Credit Union funds that might be working, 
or on the other hand, and we are still quoting 
Mr. Billings, “in a lack of sufficient capital to 
take care of loan demands; in the failure of 
members to make full use of Credit Union. ser- 
vices; in sluggish growth of membership, etc.” 


But while Mr. Billings, anxious to provide an 
antidote against the evil symptom under discus- 
sion, makes much of the Credit Union being es- 
sentially a democratic body, owned, controlled, 
and operated by its members, we would appeal 
to the sense of Christian solidarity which im- 
poses a serious obligation on the members of 
an institution such as a Parish Credit Union. 
They are morally responsible for the failure 
of their Credit Union, since no man may shirk 
the obligation to promote his own welfare, the 
welfare of his neighbors, and the common weal. 


What is by Mr. Billings called “the biggest 
problem confronting us, how to impart the 
knowledge, the interest, the spirit and enthu- 
siasm that now actuate the few thousand active 
workers to the million or more rank-and-file 
members,” must engage the attention of those 


devoted to the cause of the Parish Credit 
Union. And while the article, from which we 
have quoted, refers to a number of means that 
may be employed with the intention of arousing 
somnolent Credit Union members, we, on this 
occasion, wish to reiterate the advice to estab- 
lish Parish Credit Union Conferences. The 
quarterly meetings, for instance, of the South- 
east Missouri Catholic Credit Union Confer- 
ence, attended by as many as 112 delegates and 
almost every priest in the district, will undoubt- 
edly prove an excellent means to accomplish the 
purpose of fostering and inculcating the co-op- 
erative spirit not in the Credit Unions alone but 
the parishes even, where these co-operatives 
have been established. 


Combatting Child Labor Without an 
Amendment 


The Legislature of Massachusetts is one of 
those law-making bodies which have consistent- 
ly refused to ratify the proposed so-called Child 
Labor Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
On the other hand, however, it is precisely Mas- 
sachusetts that suggests a way out of the im- 
passe created by the collapse of the NIRA, fol- 
lowing which proponents favorable to ratifica- 
tion of the Amendment at all costs, renewed the 
efforts necessary to their purpose. 

The problem was discussed at a conference 
called by James T. Moriarty, Commissioner of 
Labor and Industries of the State, and includ- 
ing representatives of both workers and manu- 
facturers. As a result, the representatives of 
the Massachusetts manufacturers have agreed 
to employ in their mills no workers under the 
age of 16. Those interested have computed that 
1600 youthful workers will thus be displaced by 
an equal number of adult workingmen and 
-women. 

“Tf all industry,” comments the St. Louis 

Post Dispatch editorially, 
“took the forward-looking view of these Massachusetts 
manufacturers, the problem would be well on the way 
to solution. It is assuredly in industry’s self-interest, 
and not alone as a social obligation, that such a step 
should be taken. Child labor reduces adult employment, 
and thus cuts down the mass buying power on which in- 
dustry depends for existence. It would be a happy day 
when this Massachusetts movement became nation- 
wide.” 

Cooperation between employers of labor, 
workers and the State should, as in this case, be 
enlisted to solve many of the economic difficul- 
ties afflicting society and more particularly the 
American people at the present. Many abuses 
and evils can be removed by this process, while 
invocation of the aid of an all-powerful State, 
which will never relinquish a hold once ob- 
tained, should be avoided. 

It is precisely this consideration, and _ its 
concomitant dangers and abuses, Fr. Paul L. 
Blakely, S.J., speaks of in his article on the 
“Old Smith-Towner Bill in the New Congress,” 
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published in America. It is in regard to the 
persistent attempts on the part of certain ele- 
ments to extend the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over the school system of the entire 
country he declares: 


“The Federal Government has extended its hand to 
many of the police powers of the States, and now pro- 
poses to reach out to the few that have thus far es- 
caped. Not all of this Federal activity is bad, but it is 
bad that so much of it is done by the Federal Govern- 
ment. One by one the States are relinquishing, in re- 
sponse to Federal lures, their rights; that is, they are 
being encouraged to, evade their duties. Surely we 
are not building a great and prosperous nation by 
breaking down local initiative, local pride, local inde- 
pendence, and power of local self-government. We are, 
rather, creating a centralized State, most of whose citi- 
zens have been trained to mendicancy. On a basis of 
broken States and enfeebled citizens, the Government 
established by the Constitution cannot endure.’’!) 


In both cases the issue is the same, and like- 


wise the danger. The duty to oppose these ten- 
dencies is also indicated. 


Aid for Teaching Sisterhoods 


A need, repeatedly emphasized by us, was 
granted consideration by the annual convention 
of the Cath. Union of Mo. The resolution on 
“Practical Aid for Our Teaching Sisterhoods’”’ 
sets forth the obligation imposed upon Cath- 
olics to be generous towards charitable institu- 
tions, such as hospitals, orphanages, homes for 
the aged, etc., and the advisability of more com- 
monly providing for such institutions not only 
by gifts presented during one’s lifetime, but 
also by bequests. From such premise it pro- 
ceeds to the mention of a more generally neg- 
lected need, that of aiding teaching Sisterhoods, 
by like means, to carry on efforts demanding 
financial sacrifices which ultimately benefit the 
laity: the education in colleges and universities 
of Sisters destined to teach in High Schools, ete. 

Having referred to the failure of so many 
Catholics of means to set aside legacies even 
for outright charitable institutions the resolu- 
tion declares: 

“But if the above-mentioned institutions are seldom 
remembered by well-to-do Catholics, we find our teach- 
ing Sisterhoods are still more rarely the beneficiaries 
of bequests. We believe few Catholics realize the sac- 
rifices these Sisterhoods are compelled to make in order 
to prepare their candidates for the class-room. More- 
over, besides the Nuns who teach the children in grade 
schools, there are many Sisters engaged in teaching in 
our high schools. Years of special study are required 
to prepare them for high school teaching. Hundreds 
of Sisters attend colleges and universities during the 
summer months to continue their studies, specializing 
in those subjects they will later be called upon to teach; 
others again are relieved entirely of the duty of teach- 
ing so that they may devote their entire time, fre- 
quently for a number of years, to preparation for fu- 
ture class room assignments. 

_“To prepare all these Sisters for the tasks to be as- 
signed to them in institutions of higher learning neces- 
sarily entails great expenditures, constituting a heavy 
drain on the financial resources of the teaching orders 
and congregations. _ We therefore bespeak a remem- 
brance of our teaching Sisterhoods by our more fortu- 


ERLE C.. Novieié, p: 125: 
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nately situated Catholic lay men and women in their 
last will and testament.” 


While all teaching Sisterhoods deserve the 
assistance the resolution pleads for, members 
of the €. V. have reason in particular to be 
generous to those congregations that have long 
borne the burden of conducting parochial 
schools, academies and high schools attended by 
them, their children or possibly their children’s 
children. 


The Healing Qualities of Constructive Charity 


A resolution of no mean import, adopted by 
the N. C. W. U. at their San Antonio conven- 
tion, stresses the power of Charity to win back 
for the Church and her program the embittered 
victims of an unjust and cruel economic sys- 
tem. The declaration says: 


“Insidious propaganda has instilled the poison of 
hatred into the hearts of many of the unfortunate vic- 
tims of our economic order and filled them with dis- 
trust of all existing social institutions, including the 
Church. More than their hardships the poor in our 
days resent the callous indifference of the more fortu- 
nate toward their miserable plight. These embittered 
souls can be won back to Church and society by genu- 
ine Christian charity, which will convince them that we 
truly regard them as brothers in Christ and that our 
protestations of a common brotherhood are not merely 
lip service. , 

“Woman is well fitted to aid in reconciling the alien- 
ated masses to Christianity and making them realize 
that Christian ideals of brotherhood are incomparably 
loftier than those of Communism, which is only a 
counterfeit of Christianity and a poor substitute for 
Christian love. Since Christian charity is so well 
adapted to overcome the fatal fascination exerted by 
Communism, our times call for a rebirth of this noble 
virtue and a devoted practice of love. This fact con- 
stitutes a challenge to Catholic women’s organizations 
and opens up to them a perspective of wonderful beauty 
and glorious appeal. May their tender and reverent 
love conquer the hearts of those repelled by the heart- 
lessness of the world and wean them from the false 
ideals of Communism, which will quickly vanish when 
Christian charity shines forth in all its radiance and 
beauty.” 


This declaration, designed to emphasize the 
great possibilities of charity in the premises, is 
based upon a resolution approved by the con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Branches of the C. 
V. and N. C. W. U., demanding the application 
of Social Justice and Social Charity to present 
conditions with a view to removing some of the 
causes responsible for the ready response Com- 
munism is granted wherever it is preached. 


Two communications, recently addressed to 
the Bureau, had to do with the prayer book for 
soldiers, “God’s Armor”, published by us dur- 
ing the war. One of the writers stated: 

“During the World War I ordered many copies of 
‘God’s Armor’, one of which I kept for personal use, so 


well did I like the Mass prayers it contains. Constant 
use has worn it out, and I should like to replace it.” 


Fortunately, we had a few copies of the last | 
edition, published in 1918, left, and were thus 
able to comply with the request. 
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YOUTH MOVEMENT AND STUDY 
CLUBS 


A Heathen Answers a ‘‘Modern Youth’’ 


The significance of the Holy Father’s prayer, 
that the peoples of missionary lands may be 
saved from the perverted doctrines and morals 
of the West, is confirmed by a communication 
addressed to Mahatma Gandhi and to which he 
replied in the Harijan. Its author, a young 
man and Native of India, expresses opinions 
which are not foreign, unfortunately, to a vast 
number of youths of both sexes in countries 
that are still called Christian: 


“You want everyone to become moral in order to 
change the world. I do not exactly know what you 
mean by morality—whether you confine it to matters 
sexual, or whether it covers the whole field of human 
conduct. I suspect the former, because I do not see 
you pointing out to your capitalist and landlord friends 
the great injustice and harm they are doing by making 
huge profits at the expense of laborers and tenants, 
while you are never tired of castigating young men and 
women for their moral lapses in sexual matters and up- 
holding before them the virtues of celibacy. You claim 
to know the mind of Indian youth. I do not claim to 
represent anybody, but as a solitary young man I beg 
to challenge your claim. You do not seem to know 
through what environment the modern middle-class 
youth is passing, what with long spells of unemploy- 
ment, crushing social customs and traditions, and temp- 
tations of co-education! It is all a conflict between the 
old and the new ideas, resulting usually in the defeat 
and misery of youth. I humbly request you to be kind 
and compassionate to the youth and not to judge them 
by your puritanic standards of morality. After all, I 
think every act, when it is performed with mutual con- 
sent and mutual love, is moral whether it is performed 
within marriage or without. Since the invention of con- 
traceptives the sexual basis of the institution of marri- 
age has been knocked down. It has now become an in- 
stitution mainly for the protection and welfare of chil- 
dren. You will, perhaps, be shocked at these ideas. I 
would here venture to ask you not to forget your own 
youth when judging the present-day youth.” 


Mahatma Gandhi’s reply emphasizes in the 
first place fundamental truths which the mod- 
ern world has denied, as for instance: “A moral 
life without reference to religion is like a house 
built upon sand.” Having insisted on and 
praised continence, Gandhi concerns himself di- 
rectly with the confessions of the letter-writer: 


“My correspondent is right in saying in effect that 
the coming in of contraceptives has changed the ideas 
about sexual relations. If mutual consent makes a 
sexual act moral whether within marriage or without, 
and by parity of reasoning even between members of 
the same sex, the whole basis of sexual morality is 
gone and nothing but ‘misery and defeat’ awaits the 
youth of the country. Many young men and women are 
to be found in India who would be glad to be free from 
the craving for mutual intercourse in whose grip they 
find themselves. This craving is stronger than the 
strongest intoxicant which has ever enslaved man. It 
is futile to hope that the use of contraceptives will be 
restricted to the regulation of progeny. There is hope 
for a decent life only so long as the sexual act is defi- 
nitely related to the conception of precious life. This 
rules out of court perverted sexuality and to a lesser 
degree promiscuity. Divorce of the sexual act from its 
natural consequence must lead to hideous promiscuity 
and condonation, if not endorsement of unnatural vice.” 


These contentions are only too true; the ex- 


periences not of the Romans merely, but of not 
a few uncivilized and semi-civilized peoples 
prove moral depravity results from the causes 
to which the Indian leader refers. 

Towards the end of his communication, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi establishes a case for celibacy; 
his arguments are well worth remembering: 

“The isolated life I had to lead in South Africa, 
whether as a householder, legal practitioner, social re- 
former or politician, required, for the due fulfilment of 
these duties, the strictest regulation of sexual life and 
a rigid practice of non-violence and truth in human re- 
lations, whether with my own countrymen or with the 
Europeans. I claim to be no more than an average 
man with less than average ability. Nor can I claim 
any special merit for such non-violence or continence as 
I have been able to reach with laborious research. I 
have not the shadow of a doubt that any man or woman 
can achieve what I have, if he or she would make the 
same effort and cultivate.the same hope and faith. 
Work without faith is like an attempt to reach the bot- 
tom of a bottomless pit.” 

It is thus a heathen emphasizes truths the 
modern pagan world derides and makes appear 
almost contemptible. 

* * * 

A serious question was directed to all Amer- 
ican Catholics by His Excellency the Most Rev. 
Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of New Orleans, 
in an address delivered at the Public Youth 
Meeting conducted at the San Antonio conven- 
tion of the C. V. The Archbishop said in part: 

“The Youth problems are unquestionably a challenge 
to the modern world, a challenge to American citizen- 
ship and democracy, a challenge to society, to the 
Church, to Catholic organizations that have at heart the 
social and spiritual welfare of the rising generation. 
The Youth Problem will be met in America. The ques- 
tion is, will it be met as in Russia, Germany, Italy or 
Mexico, or even by a program divorced from religious 
influence in America? Or will it be met by us Catho- 
lics after the manner of Catholics, who value human 
souls as Christ did?” 

The desire of the C. V. to meet this problem 
“after the manner of Catholics” is the reason 
for whatever efforts are being made in our 
ranks to organize and guide Catholic youth. 


* * * 


An important commission was entrusted, at 
an impressive occasion, by the Most Rev. 
Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Milwau- 
kee, to the men of the Holy Name Society of 
his see,—the charge to carry out the Youth 
Program outlined by His Excellency. More 
than 6,000 members of the Society from the 17 
counties included in the Archdiocese were pres- 
ent in the Milwaukee Auditorium when their 
leaders presented to Archbishop Stritch the 
names of 8,500 men, pledged, as members of 
“The Archbishop’s Club,” to the support and 
promotion of this program. 

Having referred to the youth movements in 
a number of countries as “the prostitution of 
youth by unscrupulous men, which do not exist 
for youth, but to carry on political propaganda 
and a vast, unnecessary military program,” and 
having asserted further, these movements had 
been established to “crush the liberties that re- 
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main in this troubled world,” His Excellency 
continued: 


“In this complicated industrial society, youth is ex- 
posed to moral dangers and to the most venomous 
errors presented to them with the taste of the most en- 
ticing elixirs. To safeguard our young men against 
these perils, to fortify them against moral pitfalls, and 
to guide them into sound Catholic maturity, we have 
established this program and placed it in your care . 
That you have responded to the duty assigned to you 
is evident from your presence here and from your gen- 
erous enrollment in ‘The Archbishop’s Club.’ ” 


Discussed repeatedly at former conventions 
of St. Joseph State League of Indiana, the 
Youth Problem received particular attention 
this year at Jasper. The committee entrusted 
with the duty of formulating the wishes and 
aims of the organization with respect to this 
phase of Catholic Action outlined a series of 
recommendations, designating the duties of a 
Committee on Catholic Youth, appointed at the 
convention.. These obligations are: 


1. To seek information from all affiliated Societies 
regarding whatever activities on behalf of youth they 
may be engaged in. 

2. To study the Youth Problem and to formulate a 
program of Catholic Action, which shall be in conform- 
ity with the high ideals and principles sponsored by the 
Central Verein with respect to Catholic youth, and to 
recommend this program to the affiliates for action. 

3. To study the needs also of boys from 12 to 16 
years of age, hence too young for membership in the 
Societies, to the end that they may be kept under the 
guiding hand of the Church at all times and that their 
character may be formed in a manner conducive to 
true Catholic manhood. 

4. To consider the advisability of recommending to 
parishes, in which no societies of either young men or 
young women exist, that associations consisting of 
young men and young ladies be organized. (The reso- 
lution points to a possibility that decrease in mixed 
marriages may be hoped for from such societies.) 

5. To submit a report of its activities at the annual 
convention. 


Further recommendations are to the effect 
that 

the committee study the Catholic Youth Organization 
now operating in the Diocese of Fort Wayne and con- 
fer regarding it and their own aims with ‘the ordinary 
of the Diocese of Indianapolis, the Most Rev. Joseph 
E. Ritter; that the Committee and the Societies affili- 
ated in the League co-operate in arranging a Catholic 
Youth Day annually, in co-operation with the two 
Bishops of the State; that all Societies strive to intro- 
duce the observance of a “Father and Son” Communion 
Sunday in their parishes. 

The recommendations end with an appeal to 
fathers and mothers to be constant companions 
to their children, ever mindful of the duty to 
guide them wisely and justly. 

* k * 

The evident importance of preparing youth 
for the tasks of the future, particularly those it 
must meet in the social and economic field, was 
stressed by Dr. C. L. Christensen, Dean of the 
College of Agriculture at the University of Wis- 
consin, during the meeting at Fargo, N. D., of 
the Natl. Cath. Rural Life Conference. Dr. 
Christensen declared in part: ° 


“An enlightened and informed youth will do more 


ns 


than any other single force to facilitate the great eco- 
nomic and social adjustments which specialization and 
industrialization will continue to impose upon a people 
living under a democracy. This is one of the reasons 
why the challenge before us is so clear-cut on the neces- 
sity of equipping educationally the young men and 
women in the rural communities better to cope with 
economic and social problems affecting farming and 
homemaking. These young men and women will need 
to rely on the educational process to open the way to 
them for an intelligent understanding of and subse- 
quent participation in the economic and social move- 
ments of the day.” 


Information and enlightenment in the secu- 
lar sense, are, of course, not all that is needed. 
The Cath. Rural Life Conference naturally also 
insists on proper religious and ethical orienta- 
tion of rural youth, so that they may approach 
the problems they must face with well grounded 
convictions and with aspirations directed to- 
wards the true welfare of society and the farm- 
ers. +o 


An appeal for welldirected leadership of 
youth was voiced by the Rev. Charles P. Max- 
well, of St. Louis, at the meeting of the Clin- 
ton County District League, Cath. Union of Illi- 
nois, conducted October 23 at Germantown. 


In charge of the Boys’ Club of St. Louis for several 
years, Fr. Maxwell based some of his remarks on per- 
sonal observations. “The recreational worker,” he de- 
clared in part, “ought to be very much interested in the 
modern child-study movement. The leader should do 
more than keep the boys interested in wholesome play. 
His interest should extend not merely to the group as 
a whole, but to each individual boy, for each has his 
own problem.” 


CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT UNIONS 


It is not at all gratifying, we believe, that, 
in response to numerous requests, Kansas State 
College is now offering a short course for the 
training of managers of co-operatives. Co-op- 
eratives should be prepared to provide for and 
to conduct training courses; basically a self- 
help and mutual-help movement, Co-operation 
should lean on the arm of the State as little as 
possible. It has ideals to uphold that are apt 
to tarnish all too quickly when brought under 
the influence of public officialdom. 

The short course, inaugurated on the 30th of last 
month, provides classes on the nature of the economic 
system, the principles of co-operation, business organi- 
zation and management for co-operatives, accounting 
for co-operatives, and special co-operative problems. 


The course will terminate on January 30; a Christmas 
vacation is, however, provided for. 


* 2k * 

With the needs of a rural population in mind, 
Raiffeisen inaugurated and promoted his Banks 
with the intention of aiding small landed pro- 
prietors. In our country Credit Unions—as the 
Raiffeisen Banks are called with us—have thus 
far served largely workingmen and white-collar 
employees of various categories. It is well 
therefore the recent National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference again insisted 


“Parish Credit Unions and Parish Credit Union Con- 
ferences are to be promoted by every means possible.” 
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The inclusion of Parish Credit Union Con- 
ferences in the recommendation adopted at 
Fargo should remind those of our members 
who have at heart the future of the Credit 
Union movement in America, that considera- 
tions both of an ethical and practical nature 
strongly advise the organization of conferences 
for the discussion of their problems by men en- 
lightened by the knowledge that flows from the 
great Encyclicals, published for our guidance. 

* * * 


At the recent annual convention of the Min- 
nesota State Branch of our Federation Mr. 
Alois Eibner, Treasurer, Holy Trinity Parish 
Credit Union of New Uln, said: 


“The existence of this Union is the direct outcome of 
years of encouragement offered by the Central Verein 
for the founding of Credit Unions in Catholic parishes. 
At the State conventions and national conventions alike, 
and in the excellent Central Blatt and Social Justice... , 
the thought has been driven home repeatedly that the 
Credit Union, through the benefits of mutual aid it 
offers, fills a real need. We have heard explained the 
Union’s unique thrift plan, under which co-operative 
credit is supplied; been told how united action can bring 
about the common good, and how a problem can be 
solved that will either make or break individuals. 

“We have heard of self-help, the management of 
money by the people themselves, of putting money to 
use for the people to whom it belongs, of . .. the sub- 
stituting of service for profit, and of possibilities of co- 
operative developments within the present economic 
system. The New Ulm delegation finally felt them- 
selves sufficiently encouraged to act....” 


At the time of Mr. Eibner’s report, end of 
September, this Parish Credit Union, 114 years 
old, had 92 members and assets of $5,800.00, 
while loans had mounted to $9,800.00. The 
Treasurer said: 


“We have never had a bad loan; we have no poor 
loans; we have yet to find the first borrower delinquent 
in his payments.” 

Some time since we were requested to for- 
ward directions for the establishment of a C. U. 
to an interested party in a Middle Western city. 
Several weeks later we were advised, the group 
were not thus far genuinely interested. Our 
correspondent wrote: 

“T am of the opinion that at some future date, after 
they have digested the information we presented _to 
them, they will probably display more interest. Our 
committee felt, we should not push the establishment of 
a Credit Union unless the prospective members mani- 
fest greater interest.” 


The statement is in harmony with our con- 
sistently pursued policy. We replied: 


“You are acting wisely in not urging the establish- 
ment of a C. U. as long as interest is lacking, although 
the advantages the organization offers have been called 
to the attention of the people. It would be very im- 
prudent to force the issue, while it would be equally 
wrong to withold the information from those to whom 
the C. U. should appeal ... Passing interest would not 
be worthwhile.” 


Ill advised haste is prejudicial to healthy 
growth. It should be discouraged, particularly 
in a movement dependent to so great a degree 
upon the spirit that must animate all members 


—that of mutual concern and mutual helpful- 
ness, of true cooperation. 


Necrology 


A monk, as upright and frank as was Car- 
lyle’s hero, the Abbot Samson of Tottington, 
was the Rev. Beda Maler, O.S.B., of St. Mein- 
rad’s Abbey, Indiana, who went to his reward 
on November 11. A zealous defender of his 
faith and his Church, keenly aware of the dan- 
gers with which our times threatened both, to 
an unusual extent an almost prophetic soul, 
Fr. Beda during his long life imbued not a few 
men with the convictions that were his. He 
may have proven uncomfortable at times to 
those willing to let God’s water run over God’s 
land; but he will not be made to atone in the 
hereafter for either lukewarmness or the neg- 
lect to speak out and warn his contemporaries 
that the signs of the time boded evil. 

Both as lector of theology at St. Meinrad and 
editor of the Paradieses-Friichte, Pater Beda 
exerted an influence which has not been in- 
terred with his remains. As the first National 
Director and zealous propagator of the Priests’ 
Eucharistic League this monk, almost forgotten 
by Catholic America at the time of his death, 
has helped to prepare the way for the Eucha- 
ristic Congresses, outstanding achievements of 
the Catholic world in otherwise troubled times. 

Born in Bavaria, on the 6th of October, 1848, Fr. 
Beda Maler’s days in America were spent at St. Mein- 
rad; at Chinchuba, La., where he was chaplain of an 
institute for the deaf and dumb; St. Joseph’s Abbey, 
St. Benedict, La., and in later years as chaplain of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Evansville, Ind. Enfeebled by old 
age, he retired at last to St. Meinrad, where the Angel 
of Death found him awaiting the call. The deceased 
was ordained at Augsburg on October 21, 1871; he 
made his profession on March 21, 1873. 

While Fr. Beda contributed only one article 
to the Central-Blatt, he was for many years an 
avid reader of our journal and many a note 
from him encouraged us to continue our efforts. 


May we ask members and others to assist our 
effort to collect hymns and prayers intended for 
recitation by meetings of the C. V. and its vari- 
ous Branches, or poems, etc., dedicated to them. 
We would wish to open a folder, intended to 
preserve testimonials of this nature. 

A volume of poems by Rev. F. Schreiber, the second 
edition of which was copyrighted in 1888, and dedicated 
to the Archbishop of St. Louis, Peter Richard Kenrick, 
contains an Oratio Pro Unione Societatum Germanorum 
written in 1865. 

Its author, the late F. X. Schreiber, for many 
years pastor of St. Patrick’s church at Havana, 
Illinois, was born on December 16, 1831, at 
Warburg in the Diocese of Paderborn; he land- 
ed in America on the 3rd of November, 1856, 
and was ordained to the priesthood on the 26th 
of June, 1858, at St. Louis. He published also 
several volumes of poems in the German lan- 
guage. 
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With the GC. V. and Its Branches 


Dates Set for C. V. Convention 


At the suggestion of the Most Reverend Mau- 
rice F. McAuliffe, Bishop of Hartford, next 
year’s convention city, the Committee in charge 
of arrangements have recommended as conven- 
tion dates August 15. to 18. Although the 15th 
is the Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin, the President of the C. V., Mr. Frank 
C. Blied, gladly approved of the choice of dates. 

The local committee has its work well in hand; the 
State Branch of the C. V. inaugurated preparations for 
the gathering as early as June 1935. His Excellency, 
the Bishop, is lending every possible assistance to those 
in charge of the program. 

ok k oo 


The plight of exiled Catholics from Germany 
now in our country, caused the San Antonio 
convention to declare its willingness to go to 
their aid, if necessary. The President was in- 
structed to appoint a committee to “investigate 
the situation and report to him as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

President Frank C. Blied has now named the follow- 
ing as members of this committee: Mr. Wm. J. Kapp 
and Mr. Theobald J. Dengler, of N. Y. C.; Mr. August 
A. Gassinger, of Baltimore; Mr. Louis M. Seiz, of 
Union City, N. J., and Mr. Wm. H. Siefen, of New 
Haven, Conn. 

The resolution provides that the President, should the 
“findings of the committee, in his judgment, warrant 
such action,” shall forward their report to the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference together with suggestions 
regarding aid to be extended to such refugees. 


ok ok a3 


In compliance with a provision of the By- 
Laws of the C. V. President Frank C. Blied has 
appointed the following Members-at-Large of 
the Executive Committee: 

Mr. Louis M. Seiz, Union City, N. J.; Mr. Gustave 
Reininger, New Braunfels, Tex.; Mr. George J. Phil- 
lipp. Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mr. Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, 
and Mr, P. Jos. Hess, Pittsburgh. Mr. Gilson and Mr. 
Hess are new appointees. 


A State Branch Offers to Aid Maternity Guild 


During the last several years the delegates 
attending the conventions of the C. V., and the 
members as a whole, have been repeatedly re- 
minded that the men in our movement should 
realize the Maternity Guild is not an under- 
taking women alone are expected to foster, 
but that men should do their part to promote 
it. The first response on the part of an or- 
ganization of men to these pleadings comes 
from Minnesota, where the annual convention 
of the State Branch, conducted at Winsted, ap- 
propriated $50 towards the treasury of the first 
Guild established in a parish in which the Fed- 
eration has an affiliation. 

That the convention of the Women’s Branch of the 
same state appropriated a like sum, to be granted the 
second guild organized within the same group of par- 


ishes, is characteristic of the co-operation displ 
these organizations at all times. eee 


Placing and Keeping ‘C. B. and S. J.’ in 
Libraries 


Fortunately, a number of State and District 
Branches, societies and individuals are willing 
to sustain our effort to place Social Justice In 
public and institutional libraries. Although 
few new subscriptions of this nature were re- 
ceived, we appreciate the renewals provided for 
by the following organizations: 

Kansas Branch of the C. V., 7 copies; Connecticut 
Branch, 2; Maryland Branch, 3; St. Eustachius Benev- 
olent Soc., Burlington, Wis., 2; Knights of St. George, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 2; St. Peter’s Ben. Soc., St. Charles, 
Mo., 1; St. Clement Society, St. Paul, 1; St. Joseph’s 
Ben. Soc., Winona, Minn., 1. In addition Mr. Wm. Pohl, 
St. Paul, contributed the subscription of one copy. 

The list mentions only subscriptions paid for 
since the beginning of the present business 
year, on July 1; the number of libraries receiv- 
ing our publication through the courtesy of so- 
cieties is, of course, considerably larger; the 
‘Texas Staatsverband, for instance, accounts for 
no less than 10 copies; the Eleventh District, 
Cc. C. V. of Wis., for 4, and the Second District 
in the same state for one. However, the total 
number of copies addressed to public and insti- 
tutional libraries is lamentably small. Our 
monthly should be found in every Catholic col- 
lege library; wherever Social Justice has been 
introduced thus far, it is a welcome guest. But 
as matters are, librarians’ budgets are so re- 
stricted that they cannot afford to buy all of the 
books they would wish to place in their collec- 
tion, or all the magazines they would wish to 
see in their reading room. 


An Inspiring Rural D. L. Meeting 


Animated by a new resolve, the St. Charles 
County Deanery District League, Missouri, con- 
ducted a meeting with a fine educational pro- 
gram in November 1935 at St. Peters, another 
of the same type at West Alton in the spring 
of this year, and a third at Cottleville on No- 
vember 8th. In spite of extremely unpleasant 
weather, the little parish hall was, on this oc- 
casion, crowded with participants representing 
practically every affiliated society. The address 
by the Rev. George Hildner, Gildehouse, Mo., on 
Co-operation Among Farmers, in the course of 
which the speaker emphasized the value of the 
C. V. Branch and the Central Bureau, was well 
worth whatever sacrifice any member might 
have made to attend the meeting. Remarks by 
Mr. Edwin Ell, Treasurer of the Union, on its 
finances; by Mr. E. A. Winkelmann, President 
of the Union, on charitable projects this fed- 
eration is fostering; of Mr. Frank Scheffer, 
Secretary of the State Branch, on plans of the 
Organization Committee; of Mr. A. Brockland, 
of the C. B. staff, on matters of Legislation; of 
Mr. J. Iffrig, Member of the State Legislature, 
on the same subject; of the Rev. Fathers A. T. 
Strauss, P. Kurtenbach, A. Fechtel, W. Pezold, 


on the aims of the League and desirable activi- 
ties—these were as many incentives to further 
activity. As a result, the group voted to in- 
augurate a venture, new to them, the arrange- 
ment of a Catholic Day for the entire Deanery, 
to be conducted, if at all possible, in the spring 
of 1937 under its auspices. 

; Moreover, the meeting considered the advisa- 
bility of inducting the young men since the 
Young Men’s District League is unfortunately 


- languishing. 


Missioners’ Needs and Mission Aid 


The influence of Communistic propaganda is 
making itself felt the world over. It has by 
now reached the interior even of the Philippine 
Islands, from where a missionary, who had ap- 
plied to us for books and pamphlets on Com- 
munism, has now written us: 

“es, I would be glad if you were to send me a few 
more copies of the brochures for distribution as most 
of the people have no true idea regarding these new 
theories, which seem to attract so many, though they 
really do not understand them. Even I was surprised 
to discover in your book on Socialism that Socialism 
also is atheistic. In the Missions we lose contact with 
the rest of the world, while nowadays even the Natives 
read all kinds of papers and acquire all kinds of theories. 
They discuss topics of every kind and that is why I 
have a library and conduct a study club which is not 
yet, however, very successful.” 


ce ae 

Somewhere in the Southwest the Christian 
Brothers conduct a high school for Mexican 
boys, some of them refugees. A request for 
English and Spanish Bibles addressed to the 
Bureau was complied with, and it is to this 
action the following remarks by the Principal 
of the school refer: 

“The 10 English and 3 Spanish Bibles, together with 
the generous supply of brochures and pamphlets, sent 
us through the kind and generous donation of ‘Mr. N. 
N., Texas,’ is a blessing on this poor hoys’ High School. 

“They will be used daily by our students as so many 
direct sources of vital inspiration and as so many tools 
by which they can defend their faith and can become 
aggressive and apostolic Catholics.” 

Regarding the financial circumstances of. 
these boys, the Principal writes: 


“Tt may interest ‘Mr. N. N., Texas,’ to know that the 
students whom he is assisting are so poor that the 
Principal of the school has to spend a large portion of 
his time in collecting alms to keep them in school and 
even provide for them clothes and food.” 


ok ok * 

Having assured us that he knew of our 
sending Catholic papers and periodicals “to all 
parts of the world,” a missionary in So. India 
tells the story of his own needs: The village, 
where his Mission is located, was a Protestant 
center where American Lutherans had worked 
for many years. They conducted an English 
school for boys and another for girls, and like- 
wise a large hospital. 

“These missionaries,” the communication continues, 


“obtain from America a large supply of papers which 
they distribute to the reading public through the school 
and in their hospital. 


I, on the other hand, receive no 
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such aid, although we have begun an English school, 
which is well attended. Let me ask you, therefore, to 
supply me with periodicals and magazines, in order 
that our boys may have an opportunity to improve 
their knowledge of our religion. Much good will come 
from sending us a number of good magazines regularly. 
We have a small library in the school, where they may 
be read, not only by the boys but also by the people 
who frequent it on Sunday.” 

We are not at present any too well supplied 
with reading matter of the nature referred to. 
Hence we would request our readers to remem- 
ber this appeal and to relieve our deficiency. 

* Bo * 

Soon after her reappointment recently as 
Superintendent of Saint Louis Trade School at 
Baguio, P. I., Rev. Mother Hermine wrote us 
that she had been pleasantly surprised the in- 
stitution was still receiving from the C. B. a 
package of magazines from time to time. But 
to her thanks for this service Mother Hermine 
added the request to continue to remember the 
institution with reading matter, because the 
need was more apparent than ever. She writes: 

“The School has greatly expanded since I left; more- 
over, a girls’ department has been added and the num- 
ber of pupils has increased to over a thousand. I am 
referring to this with the intention of demonstrating 
that anything you may send us will always prove wel- 
come. Our children are fond of reading, but we find it 
difficult to direct them towards good Catholic papers 
and magazines.” 

In addition, Mother Hermine calls our atten- 
tion to their need of books; she does so, as she 
tells us, “because once upon a time I received a 
parcel of books for our Library from you. Our 
Library is always a great problem,” she adds, 
“because our funds are insufficient at all times. 
Hence, Catholic books, even used or shelf-worn, 
are gratefully received.” 

Unfortunately our supply of good popular books by 
Catholic authors, or non-Catholic authors to whose 
writings no objection of a religious or moral nature 


attaches, never meets the demands of this kind made 


on us. Oe 


A missionary among the Mayas, British Hon- 
duras, had long wished for a number of fold- 
ing chairs with which to augment the seating 
capacity of his church on feastdays, during 
missions, and other concourses of the faithful. 
Early in the fall, it was possible for the Bu- 
reau to grant the missionary’s wish, regarding 
the fulfilment of which he wrote us on Oc- 
tober 31: 


“We have just unloaded, and oh with what delight, 
the crates containing the folding chairs! I never 
dreamt that my long-cherished hope of having a con- 
venient number of extra chairs for our Mission Church 
would be fulfilled so soon. Deo gratias and to your- 
self and other friends who made this improvement of 
our condition possible.” 


To these words of gratitude, the missionary 
adds what must appear a rich reward to those 
who contribute to the C. V. Mission Fund: 


“Soon Christmas will be knocking at our door again 
and our people will offer fervent prayers for their bene- 
factors without whose assistance it would be entirely 
impossible to carry on in the Missions. As in former 
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years, the Mass on the Feast of St. Francis Xavier, De- 
cember 3, is already reserved for your special inten- 
tion, and that God may continue to bless the good done 
by the Central Verein of America. Such serious well- 
directed organizations are needed more now than ever 
before in our conflict with the powers of darkness, 
everywhere at work.” 


Resolutions 
Adopted by 


The Catholic Central Verein of America 
In 81st General Convention Assembled at 
San Antonio, Texas (Sept. 12-16, 1936). 


(Concluded) 


Agriculture 


The soil is by Divine dispensation the principal source 
whence flow the material blessings of food, clothing and 
shelter, which sustain man. The dictates of reason and 
the history of nations attest to the fact that Agriculture 
contributes to the individuals identified with this pro- 
fession, and to society at large, a greater measure of 
economic, social and spiritual security than does any 
other occupation. 

The present grave disorders afflicting the nation and 
the world are traceable to an important degree to the 
disfranchisement of farm dwellers. This disfranchise- 
ment is due directly or remotely to practices of unscru- 
pulous manipulators within the ranks of industrial capi- 
talism, which are grossly at variance with the demands 
of Christian ethics. 

For these reasons the 81st Annual Convention of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America again affirms the 
high regard in which the delegates and the organiza- 
tion hold Agriculture. Because we realize it is the most 
ancient of human pursuits; because it is a basic occu- 
pation which provides the groundwork for general good 
order in matters of time and eternity; and because, 
more effectively than any other occupation, it favors 
the maintenance of a wholesome home and family life, 
and the preservation of Christian ideals of public and 
private conduct. 

Further, we declare encouragement and co-operation 
should be extended to the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference in the efforts sponsored by it to convey to 
Catholic farm boys and girls an understanding of the 
excellence of an agricultural career and the wisdom of 
preserving their contacts with the land; an excellent 
method, it seems to us, are endeavors to accomplish this 
purpose with the aid of a teaching sisterhood, properly 
qualified by specialized training for service in rural pa- 
rochial schools. 

The Central Verein will, on its part, do what lies in 
its power to assist the farmer by signalizing the causes 
and consequences of the breakdown of the Nation’s 
agricultural structure; by bringing into relief the re- 
lationship prevailing between the excessive, un-Chris- 
tian interest in profits commonly displayed by industrial 
capitalism, and the chaos and confusion which charac- 
terize the status of the common man in urban and rural 
situations alike; by stressing the fundamental truth 
that it falls within the province of the Church to pro- 
vide an instructed conscience to men of all stations in 
industry and agriculture, under the guidance of which 
economic and social justice may be guaranteed to all. 


Co-operation 


While self-help is often entirely neglected or related 
to the background at least in these days of unceasing 
appeals to the government to grant aid, we again call 
attention to the benefits of co-operation, the merits of 
which were set forth in the resolutions of not a few an- 
- nual conventions of former years, particularly in those 
adopted by last year’s convention at La Crosse. 

One of the outstanding forms of co-operation, known 
as the credit union, merits special attention. Our mem- 
bers should be well acquainted with an institution which 


s proven so efficacious a means of promoting thrift 
se pautgial aid of a financial nature. They should be 
able and willing to cooperate in the organization of 
parish credit unions. Each and every parish credit 
union, organized under the auspices of our local and 
State branches, should be induced to acquire member- 
ship in these branches. We reiterate, furthermore, the 
necessity of organizing parish credit unions, wherever 
possible, into parish credit union conferences. 


Public Expenditures 


The Central Verein should continue as heretofore to 
cooperate in every movement, and avail itself of every 
means, which give reasonable assurance of serving 
social justice. This general program also includes ac- 
tion through the Congress and State legislatures and in 
municipal affairs. ; 

A careful study of municipal, State, and national af- 
fairs is indispensable for the achievement of the pur- 
pose to which Catholic Social Action is dedicated. It is 
impossible to view with indifference, for instance, the 
dangerous tendency to increase public expenditures be- 
yond reasonable bounds, while incompetence and para- 
sitic means result in extravagance and waste. Social 
justice is violated whenever the State adopts confisca- 
tory methods to fill its coffers. It is an issue of far- 
reaching importance, because of the threat to private 
property involved. 


Memorial to German Pioneers 


The Catholic Central Verein of America, composed 
mainly of Americans of German descent, welcomes the 
intention of the Texans of German extraction to erect a 
fitting memorial to their German Pioneers in the his- 
toric city of New Braunfels, the cradle of German im- 
migration in Texas. May this memorial be a constant 
reminder of the cultural achievement of the early Ger- 
mans in Texas and inspire their posterity to emulate 
the virtues and the piety of their forbears. 


To Protect Fraternal and Benevolent Societies 


Attempts on the part of State officials to im- 
pose on Benevolent Societies taxes out of all 
proportion to the assets of these associations 
and the margins on which they operate, caused 
the annual convention of the Catholic Union of 
Missouri to adopt the following resolution: 

“In view of current attempts made by the Missouri 
State Insurance Department to tax Fraternal and Be- 
nevolent Societies on the same basis as Old Line Life 
Insurance Companies, operating for gain, we wish to 
assure our member societies that the Catholic Union of 
Missouri holds such attempts a violation of Social Jus- 
tice, and will stand ready to assist its members in their 
efforts to resist turther attempts on the part of the 


Department in this direction wherever and whenever 
the Union is called upon to do so.” 


While the Department criticised had cause 
to act against certain associations organized 
and conducted for profit—some of them even 
fly-by-night concerns of an evidently fraudulent 
nature—it was in the wrong when it attempted 
to place Catholic and other bona fide Fraternal 


and Benevolent Societies in the one category 
with such ventures. 


A wellknown Catholic sociologist writes us: 


_ “Your paragraphs on page 158 of the September 
issue to the effect that workers could help themselves 
through co-operation instead of looking to the Govern- 
ment for a handout are fine. You have been a persist- 
ent advocate of co-operatives and credit unions for so 
many years that you deserve to succeed.” 
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Miscellany 


; In recognition of the services our Federa- 
tion is rendering the Catholic cause in America, 
the Thirty-eighth Convention of the Western 
Catholic Union, conducted at Joliet, Ill., in Oc- 
tober, voted to contribute $100.00 each year for 
the next four years to the Central Bureau. 

This is the second time the organization has in such 
manner evidenced its faith in the efforts of the C. V. 
to aid in the development of a program of Catholic Ac- 
tion in our country.—In the coming year the W. C. U. 
celebrates its sixtieth anniversary; an event of this 
nature is a milestone in the history of self-help and 
mutual-aid as developed during the past hundred years. 


On four days of the Fourth National Third 
Order Congress, which met at Louisville early 
in October, copies of a special edition of The 
Franciscan News Letter were distributed 
among the participants in the Franciscan con- 
course. The purpose of the publication was 
stated in the first issue, October 5, as follows: 


“The Franciscan News Letter is now issued in minia- 
ture newspaper form for the benefit of all those attend- 
ing the present Congress. It is designed to give visi- 
tors and delegates information in digest-form concern- 
ing sessions they may not be able to attend. It will 
help to identify many of those notables who are pres- 
ent. It will give you interesting information on many 
things pertaining to the Franciscan family in general 
and the Third Order in particular. Read it carefully 
and preserve your copy.” 


Since its inception in 1878, the Catholic Aid 
Association of Minnesota has paid $4,911,750 
to the heirs of decessed members in settlement 
of death claims on account of Whole-Life class, 
$58,250 on account of death and disability 
claims in the Twenty-Year Payment class, and 
$1,854 in the Juvenile classes. These two class- 
es were, however, established only in recent 
years. 


The results achieved by this particular mutual speaks 
well for the ability and honesty of “the plain man.” It 
is highly probable that the founders were, with few ex- 
ceptions, German immigrants who were animated by 
the conviction that it was necessary they and their 
neighbors should resort to mutual help for the purpose 
of providing “death benefit” at reasonable cost. Total 
assets, as of August 31, 1936, $3,169,008.53. On the 
same day, the Catholic Aid Association had 18,027 
members. 


After languishing for a number of years, 
Acta et Dicta, published by the Catholic His- 
torical Society of St. Paul, was resurrected in 
1933. Every issue since then has contained a 
number of valuable historical essays, and in ad- 
dition many notes and the reprints of valuable 
historical documents. Number two of the cur- 
rent volume, VII, October, 1936, contains two 
articles of more than passing interest for the 
members of the C. V. in the Middle West, both 
written by nuns: “The First German Migration 
into Stearns County,” by Sr. Ardis Hartmann, 
O.S.B., and “Industrial Activities of the For- 


eign-Born in St. Cloud in 1860,” by Sr. Leone 
Treacy, likewise a Benedictine. 


Since the cultivation of historical research of a local 
nature is highly desirable, we hope Acta et Dicta may 
not lack the support the publication merits. 


Book Review 
Poulet, Dom Charles. A History of the Catholic Church. 
Translated from the fourth French Edition, 
by S. A. Raemers. Vol. I. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, 1934. pp. 769. $5.00. 

This new History of the Church is a well- 
rounded and scholarly narrative of the vicissi- 
tudes of the Catholic Church, offering a happy 
medium between the brief one-volume manuals 
and the voluminous works. It is intended for 
the use of colleges, seminaries and universities, 
and the translator hopes also “that in its Eng- 
lish dress it will find a place in the home of the 
layman who knows too little about the glories 
and triumphs of the Catholic Church” (pp. 
VII-VIII). Since the clergy of this country 
virtually never preach historical sermons, it re- 
mains too true that the knowledge of the ordi- 
nary Catholic layman is “generally limited to a 
few incidents of Church History he has culled 
from Bible and profane history” (p. VII). 

The author was well-advised in stressing “the 
dogmatic controversies as well as the develop- 
ment of Christian institutions” (p. V). While 
the former show the evolution of the formulas 
of present-day Catholic creed, the latter traces 
the origin and growth of present-day Catholic 
practices. 

The first volume relates the history of the 
Church up to the beginning of the Reformation. 
Needless to say, the author presents the latest 
results of historical investigations. Yet “no 
work is perfect, and the translator is far from 
entertaining the idea that this work is an ex- 
ception to the rule” (p. X). Of minor mistakes 
we note the wrong spelling of Joachim of Flora 
(p. 508) instead of Fiore, of Burali (p. 509) 
instead of Buralli, and of Oliva (p. 509) instead 
of Olivi. The French name Didier (p. 334) 
would be translated better by Desiderius. Hal- 
phius (p. 700) is evidently a typographical 
error; the name is Harphius. 

More serious mistakes may be instanced. 
Peter Niger distinguished himself not in 
the study of Greek (p. 695) but of Hebrew. 
That the piety of the people of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries “was inspired chiefly by 
fear’ (p. 674) is a common charge of Protes- 
tant historians and can only be repeated if one 
ignores the principal expressions of popular 
devotion to the Child Jesus, the Passion of Our 
Lord, the Blessed Virgin and the Saints. The 
Church did not only “retain her hold upon the 
faithful of the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries through the twofold medium of the pulpit 
and the theatre” (p. 674), but also through 
that of the countless schools and the innumer- 
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able productions of the printing press. The 
author overstates the influence of the theatre 
and undervalues that of the pulpit. We are told 
the sermons “were a mixture of sublime eleva- 
tions of the soul and sound practical advice, ex- 
pressed in a florid style which at times bordered 
on the trivial’ (p. 674). The author forgets 
the sublime elevations were wholly in keeping 
with the high degree of spirituality found 
among the faithful, and the consideration that 
our present-day audiences would be mystified 
with such a style of preaching proves most con- 
clusively the high degree of secularization of 
the Catholics of our days. Likewise he ignores 
the fact that the “florid style and the triviali- 
ties” found in the printed Latin sermon-books 
were but rarely translated into the vernacular 
speech in the pulpit, so that there always was 
found a vast difference between the published 
sermons and those delivered in the church. In 
enumerating the causes which hampered the 
true reform of the Church (p. 675) the author 
overlooks the baneful influence of the temporal 
rulers arrogating the rights of the bishops and 
obstructing their attempts at reform. In view 
of these foes of true reform the voices of the 
humanists, whose influence the author over- 
rates (p. 676), must be considered as rather in- 
consequential. 

The functions of the “nuntius apostolicus”, 
created in 1230 for the benefit of the Friars 
Minor, is not well expressed (p. 508); it was 
his privilege to receive money in the name of 
the Friars and to buy with it what “the reli- 
gious could not acquire” in kind “by begging.” 
That ‘“Occamism sounded the death knell of 
Scholastic philosophy” (p. 692) cannot be up- 
held in view of the enormous number of edi- 
tions of Scholastic works. printed on the eve of 
the Reformation. 

Although the author endeavored to make his 
book as comprehensive as possible, we miss 
certain points which should not have been 
passed over, as e. g. the origin of the discus- 
sions about the Immaculate Conception, the 
popular devotions to St. Anne and St. Jerome 
and to the patroness of Scholastic Philosophy, 
St. Catherine of Alexandria. The history of 
the Oriental Churches and Oriental literatures 
is too summarily dismissed. Sometimes lesser 
lights are given too much prominence, while 
greater lights are passed over in silence. Wala- 
frid Strabo is recognized only as the author of 
a plan of studies (p. 395) while his famous 
“Glossa” is not mentioned. 

The translator has included some Texts and 
Documents which on the whole hardly add to 
the usefulness of the work. The appreciation 
of Duns Scotus by Bishop Turner (p. 696) is 
antiquated, by reason of the researches of 
Longpré. Unfortunately the translator left the 
bibliographies prepared by the author intact. 
The long lists of references to articles in French 
periodicals are completely useless in a book in- 


tended for English students. We find detailed 
references to articles in French encyclopaedias 
and only one, as far as we noticed, to the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia (p. 19). 

However, the translator has added a number 
of selected English works to the author’s bibli- . 
ographies. Yet on the whole these references 
are few and not always of the best kind. Even 
English publications of prime value are omitted 
which were issued by the firm that placed this 
translation on the market. Several times 
French originals or French translations are 
quoted where we have good English transla- 
tions. Finally some works of English and 
American authors remained unknown to the 
author and translator which are even better 
than the French works quoted. We noticed only 
two printing mistakes in the bibliographies. 

Despite these few defects we cannot but rec- 
ommend this Church History very highly. Ig- 
norance of the history of the Church has time 
and again led writers into many errors. As a 
case in point we instance the theory of the 
Divine Right of kings. We are told the extreme 
theory of the divine right of rulers was first 
taught by Protestants. Yet the author of this 
Church History informs us that four hundred 
years before the Reformation Catholic scholars 
had taught the same doctrine, stressing the di- 
vine origin of the monarchical power and at- 
tributing to the king the privilege ‘‘to do as he 
pleases with impunity” (p. 445). On the other 
hand the American theory that the rulers de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed was already propounded by Catholic 
writers in the eleventh century (p. 445). 

JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Schriftfiihrer: H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pris. des C. V.; 
Rey. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, 
S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, 
Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. Wm. Hecken- 
’ kamp, Quincy, I11.; Philip H. Donnelly, Rochester, N. Y.; 
F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Vom SO- jahrigen Jubilaum der 
Gorres-Gesellschaft. 
(Hildesheim, 1.-5. September 1936.) 

Fast ein volles Jahrtausend hat die katholische 
Lehre das Angesicht des deutschen Volkes ge- 
formt. Die Trager und Kiinder der katholischen 
Lehre, Geistliche wie Laien, waren schliess- 
lich angekrankelt. Das Bediirfnis nach Reform 
an Haupt und Gliedern der Kirche war allge- 
mein. Luther hat diesem Bediirfnis konkrete 
Gestalt verliehen. Urspriinglich dachte er nur 
an Reform innerhalb der Kirche. Vielfaltige 
Griinde fiihrten ihn und sein Reformwerk aus 
der Kirche heraus. Trotzdem wollte er zeitle- 
bens Reformer an der Kirche bleiben. Auf ihm 
baute Calvin auf, der nicht mehr Reform, son- 
dern Vernichtung der Kirche predigte. Die Re- 
form der Kirche kam auch, aber sie baute auf 
auf dem Tridentinischen Konzil. Die Kirche 
selbst hatte die Kraft zur Reform an Haupt 
und Gliedern. 

Trotz verwirklichter Reform stand die Kir- 
che Jahrhunderte hindurch in der Defensive. 
Die politische Umschichtung im Zeitalter der 
Reformation verschloss ihr jede Wirkungsm6g- 
lichkeit in grossen Gebieten des volksdeutschen 
Lebensraumes. Erst zu Beginn des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts setzte eine Wandlung ein. Katholiken 
traten auf politischem, militaérischem, wissen- 
schaftlichem, kiinstlerischem usw. Gebiete han- 
delnd und fiihrend auf. Es sei nur erinnert 
an die grosse geistige Leistung eines Joseph 
Gorres und der Romantiker. Zwei Menschenal- 
ter spater gab es im deutschen Volk eine ganze 
Reihe anerkannter katholischer Geistesfihrer. 
Im Kampfe um das Unfehlbarkeitsdogma kam 
es zu lebhaften Auseinandersetzungen und 
schliesslich zur Abwanderung mancher der 
besten Wissenschaftler ins altkatholische La- 
ger. Die wissenschaftliche Bedeutung des ka- 
tholischen Volksteiles schien ausgeldscht. 
In solcher Situation rief Georg Freiherr von 

Hertling zur Bildung einer Gesellschaft auf, die 
sich die Pflege der Wissenschaft im katholi- 


schen Volke zur Aufgabe stellen sollte. Trotz 
der recht grossen Schwierigkeiten, die sich dem 
gesteckten Ziele entgegenstellten, drang Hert- 
ling schliesslich durch. Am 100. Geburtstag Jo- 
seph v. Gorres, des geistesgewaltigen Fiihrers 
der deutschen Katholiken, am 25. Januar, 1876, 
wurde die ,,G6rres-Gesellschaft zur Pflege der 
Wissenschaft im katholischen Deutschland” ge- 
griindet. Am Griindungstage umfasste die Ge- 
sellschaft nur ein paar Mitglieder; heute zahlt 
sie rd. 4000 Foérderer im In- wie Auslande zu 
den Ihren. Bei der Griindung war sie ein unbe- 
kannter Verein aus unbekannten Mitgliedern; 
heute ist sie eine wissenschaftliche Vereinigung 
von Weltruf, welche die bedeutendsten katho- 
lischen Gelehrten des In- wie Auslandes zu ih- 
ren Mitgliedern zahlt und tiberall mit groésster 
Anerkennung beachtet und behandelt wird. Der 
Fiihrer und Reichskanzler Adolf Hitler hat im 
vorigen Jahre dem Prasidenten der Gorres-Ge- 
sellschaft, Geheimrat Prof. Dr. Finke, den Ad- 
lerschild, also die hochste Auszeichnung, verlie- 
hen, die einem deutschen Gelehrten zuteil wer- 
den kann. Vor wenigen Wochen erst wurde 
Professor Dr. Funk, der Herausgeber des ,,his- 
torischen Jahrbuches der Gorresgesellschaft,”’ 
als einer von 5 Historikern von der Regierung 
zur Mitarbeit bei der Neugestaltung der Ge- 
schichtsforschung berufen. Wenn hier und da 
im Auslande die Meinung verbreitet wurde, die 
deutschen Katholiken seien von der positiven 
Mitarbeit im geistlichen Leben der Nation aus- 
geschaltet, so steht das mit der Wirklichkeit im 
Widerspruch. 

In den Tagen vom 1.—5. September hielt in 
Hildesheim die Gorres-Gesellschaft ihre 50. Ju- 
bilaumstagung ab. Mit Stolz konnte auch dieses 
Mal der Prasident viele Gaste aus dem In- wie 
Auslande begriissen. Vertreter der Stadtver- 
waltung und des Ministers fiir Wissenschaft, 
Erziehung und Volksbildung; der evangelischen 
Kirche, der Wehrmacht, Nobelpreistrager, Ab- 
gesandte deutscher, schweizer, italienischer, ja- 
panischer Hochschulen, Gaste aus aller Welt 
waren zugegen und nicht zuletzt die hohe Geist- 
lichkeit, voran Bischof Dr. Machens (Hildes- 
heim) und Bischof Dr. Hudal (Rom). Es fehl- 
ten nur die sonst immer vertretenen spanischen 
Hochschulen. Ueber das Schicksal mancher al- 
ten Freunde herrschte allergrosste Sorge. 

Das Tagungsprogramm war — wie immer 
— sehr vielseitig, bot aber insofern eine Neue- 
rung, als diesmal nur Vortrage vor der Vollver- 
sammlung gehalten wurden. Die besonders aus- 
gewihlten Fachvortrage iiber Sonderfragen in- 
nerhalb der einzelnen Sektionen (Geschichte, 
Philosophie usw.) waren weggefallen. Das ist 
bedauerlich, weil so die fiir die Allgemeinheit 
zwar allzu niichterne und oft auch uninteres- 
sante, fiir den Fachgelehrten aber wesenhafte 
Einzelforschung in den Schatten gedrangt wird. 
Deshalb wird man kiinftig wieder auf die alte 
Praxis zurtickgreifen und allgemein interessie- 
rende Vortrige in die Vollversammlung verle- 
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gen und-daneben in den einzelnen Sektionen 
Fachvortrage halten lassen. 

Dass man in Hildesheim, und gerade auf der 
Jubiliumstagung, von der Ueberlieferung abge- 
wichen ist, ist mehr als nur eine Aeusserlich- 
keit. Die Lage der katholischen Kirche und der 
katholischen Lehre ist Anlass zu der Aenderung 
gewesen. Schon auf der Limburger Tagung 
(1935) war in den wichtigsten Referaten — 
von Geheimrat Dr. Merkle iiber ,,die welthisto- 
rische Bedeutung des Tridentiner Konzils” und 
von Prof. Dr. Schnabel iiber ,,die Grundlagen 
des 19. Jahrhunderts” — angeklungen, dass der 
katholische Mensch seine Hinstellung zur Zeit 
und den sie tragenden Kriften einer Revision 
unterziehen miisse. Was vor einem Jahre nur 
angedeutet wurde ist auf der Hildesheimer Ta- 
gung in den Mittelpunkt gestellt worden. Die 
Klarung dieser wichtigen Frage, die fiir den 
deutschen Katholizismus geradezu eine Schick- 
salsfrage ist, ging alle an und gehorte darum 
auch in die Vollversammlung. Neben diesem 
Kernpunkte traten die anderen zuriick. Darum 
konnte man diesmal auch auf Vortrage in den 
einzelnen Sektionen verzichten. 

Unbestrittener Hohepunkt der Tagung war 
der Vortrag (der erste der Tagung) des be- 
kannten Tiibinger Dogmatikers Prof. Dr. Karl 
Adam iiber: ,,Das Problem des Geschichtlichen 
im Leben der Kirche.” In Form wie Inhalt war 
der Vortrag gleich tiberragend. Die Ueberzeu- 
gungskraft der Beispiele und die Lebendigkeit 
in der Darbietung packten die Zuh6rer so stark, 
dass dieser Vortrag trotz seiner Lange (er 
musste auf zwei Tage verteilt werden) nicht 
ermiidete, sondern den Gesprachstoff der gan- 
zen Tagung schlechthin bildete. 

Prof. Adam ging davon aus, dass das Leben 
der Kirche Uebernatur ist. Der geschichtliche 
Einfluss vollziehe sich durch das Tun des Men- 
schen, der in seiner durch die Erbsiinde ge- 
formten Wirklichkeit die gefahrlichste Bedroh- 
ung des Uebernatiirlichen sei. Lebensraum und 
Zeitgeist seien die zwei Krafte, die Wesentli- 
ches am Menschen formten und diese Formung 
des lebendigen Menschen spiele sich dann im 
Leben der Kirche wieder. Urspriinglich war es 
der jtidische, dann der griechische, der romische 
und schliesslich der germanische Lebensraum, 
in den die Kirche eingedrungen sei. Jeder 
Raum war nur zu erobern, wenn die Kirche ihr 
Wesentliches, namlich die Botschaft Christi, in 
der Vorstellungswelt des betr. Raumes auszu- 
driicken verstand. Die Botschaft blieb iiberall 
dieselbe, die Ausdrucksformen wechselten und 
wechseln in jedem neuen Lebensraum, in den 
die Kirche vorstosst. 

Das Urchristentum trug in seiner Botschaft 
vom Messias und kommenden Gottesreich jii- 
disches Lokalkolorit. Auf griechischem Boden 
wurde derselbe Offenbarungsschatz vom speku- 
lativen Geiste des Hellenentums getragen. Je 
mehr sich das Schwergewicht auf rémischen 
Boden verlagerte, desto mehr setzte sich rémi- 


ee es 


sche Art durch: das Streben nach kirchlicher 
Einheit, kirchlicher Zucht und Ueberlieferungs- 
treue trat im Gesamtbilde scharfer hervor. Im 
germanischen Raum traten neue Ztige scharfer 
hervor: germanische Initiative und Tatkraft 
verlebendigte die iibernatiirlichen Ziige des 
Christentums und erhob sie zur gestaltenden 
Triebkraft der ganzen abendlandischen Exis- 
tenz. Gerade im abendlandischen Lebensraum 
liegen aber auch grosse Gefahren fiir die unge- 
brochene Entfaltung der Kirche und das Wirk- 
samwerden der Heilsbotschaft; insbesondere die 
Gefahr der subjektiven Erlebnisfrommigkeit, 
die Gefahr des Eindringens des profanen Amts- 
charakters in das auf Liebesdienst begriindete 
Amt des Geistlichen und die Gefahr der Um- 
wandlung der geistlichen Gewalt in machtpoli- 
tisches Streben. 

Wie vom Raum her erfuhr die urspriingliche 
Reinheit des Uebernatiirlichen eine Triibung 
von der Zeit her. Das theologische Denken ist 
notwendigerweise zeitverhastet und steht da- 
rum in doppelter Gefahr: es kann sich dem 
Zeitgeist allzu sehr hingeben, kann sich ihm 
aber auch unfruchtbar verschliessen...und 
verlangt oft fiir unzulangliche Zeitverstellung 
autoritative Anerkennung. Manche geschicht- 
liche Bewegung ausserhalb der Kirche hat in 
Zeiten der Erschlaffung Erneuerungskraften 
Wirkungsmoglichkeit verschafft. Anstelle der 
abwehrenden, antithetischen Haltung verlangte 
Prof. Adam _ aufgeschlossene, schdpferische 
Haltung, welche die ersten Krafte geschichtli- 
cher Bewegungen im Sinne katholischer Syn- 
these einbeziehe. Der Glaube sei nicht nur eine 
Gabe an den Menschen, sondern eine Aufgabe 
fiir den Menschen und daher nur in stetem Rin- 
gen zu verwirklichen. 

Christus habe seiner Kirche den Stempel des 
Bedingten, Unfertigen, des Menschlichen auf- 
gepragt, aber er habe ihr auch Sicherungen ge- 
gen geschichtliche Hinfliisse mitgegeben, die ihr 
Fortleben bis ans Ende der Welt gewihrleisten: 
die Uniiberwindlichkeit hat Christus im Primat 
verbiirgt und die Sicherheit des Offenbarungs- 
geistes schtitzt die Unfehlbarkeit des Papstes. 
»in einer grossen Schau,” berichtet die ‘K6l- 
nische Volkszeitung,” ,,fiihrte dann Professor 
Adam aus, wie alle Geschichte ein Instrument 
der gottlichen Vorsehung ist, um itiber die Ge- 
genwart unter grossem Beifall sich folgender- 
massen zu aussern: Auch in unserer nationalen 
Bewegung erblicken wir ein Instrument der 
gottlichen Vorsehung. Rein geistesgeschichtlich 
gesehen, ist sie ein unerhért gewaltiger Durch- 
bruch aus weltanschaulichen und kulturellen 
Verfilzungen und Verlagerungen zu den Ur- 
machten des natiirlichen Seins, zu Blut und Bo- 
den. Und rein ethisch gesehen, ist sie ein ele- 
mentar aufkochender heldischer Wille zum art- 
elgenen Volkstum, zur Einheit und Gemein- 
schaft der Briider. Beide Ideale beriihren sich 
auf das innigste mit Grundanliegen der Kirche 
Christi. Kennt doch gerade sie kein Gnaden- 
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wirken, das nicht die Krafte unserer Natur zur 
Voraussetzung hitte und in das neue Leben ein- 
spannte. Und hat doch gerade sie in jahrhun- 
dertelangen Kampfen um das Recht und die 
Weihe des Natiirlichen gerungen. Auch das an- 
dere beweist ihre Geschichte, dass das Wort von 
der Bruderliebe fiir sie niemals ein leeres Wort 
gewesen ist. Wenn darum die nationale Bewe- 
gung diesen Idealen einen volleren, tieferen 
Klang, einen heisseren Atem und eine ungeheu- 
‘re Tiefenwirkung gibt, so mag es wohl in Got- 
es Vorsehung und im Willen des gottlichen Stif- 
ters der Kirche gelegen sein, dass der nationale 
Durchbruch zu Blut und Boden und zum deut- 
schen Artgenossen auch fiir den deutschen Ka- 
tholizismus ein Aufruf und eine innere Noti- 
gung werde, den alten, ehrwiirdigen Satz ,,gra- 
tia supponit naturam” bewusster und entschie- 
dener als bisher auf unsere konkrete deutsche 
Situation anzuwenden. Dann kann er nichts 
anderes besagen wollen als dies: ,,gratia sup- 
ponit naturam Germanicam.”’ 

»Fur uns Deutsche wirkt die Gnade dort am 
starksten, durchgreifendsten und fruchtbar- 
sten, wo sie in die Tiefen unserer deutschen Ex- 
istenz, in unsere Lebenswurzel hinabdringt, wo 
sich das Christentum auf der Grundlage unse- 
rer deutschen Natur aufbaut. Machen wir mit 
diesem Grundsatz Ernst, dann wird es von 
selbst geschehen, dass alle jene geistigen Netze 
und Verstrickungen, in welche eine jahrhun- 
dertealte konfessionelle und kulturpolitische 
Polemik innerhalb des deutschen Raumes so 
viele Deutsche einspann und ihnen die Unbe- 
fangenheit und Unmittelbarkeit ihres geistigen 
Austausches nahm, dahinfallen.’’!) 

Wir haben mit Absicht das Referat Prof. Dr. 
Adams ausfiihrlich dargestellt, weil es bezeich- 
nend ist fiir die innere Lage des Katholizismus 
in Deutschland. Auf der einen Seite stehen 
jene, welche die neue Zeit, zusammengefasst un- 
ter dem Worte ,,Nationalsozialismus’, ableh- 
nen, auf der andern ebenso eifrige Bekenner. 
Es ist zweifellos ein Verdienst, dass die tief- 
schtirfenden Worte Prof. Adams zu ernster 
Selbstbesinnung aufgerufen haben. 

Wie ein lebendiges Beispiel zu Prof. Dr. 
Adams Vortrag wirkte der nachste Vortrag: 
»Friedrich Nietzsche und seine Wirkung in der 
geistigen Situation der Gegenwart,” von Prof. 
Dr. Theodor Steinbiichel (Miinchen). Nietz- 
sches Bedeutung liege weniger in dem, was er 
sagt, als in der Art wie er philophiert habe: 
er sei existenzieller Denker, der bei seinem 
Fragen die ganze Gebrochenheit unserer Zeit 
bis zuletzt gespiirt und darunter gelitten habe. 
Vor die letzte Entscheidung gestellt sei er zum 
Anti-Ethiker des Christentums geworden. Er 
zwinge den Christen in die letzte Entscheidung 
fiir sein Christsein und zum Bekenntnis jener 
Form von Menschsein, die er glaubt. Nietzsche 


1) ,,Kélnische Volkszeitung” No. 244 vom 4. Sept. 
1936. Die ,,Kéln. Volksztg.” ist das fiihrende kath. 
Blatt Deutschlands. 


sei ein Musterbeispiel dafiir, wie ausserkirch- 
liche Krafte den Christen zu einem echten 
Transzendieren anstelle des landliufigen aber 
falschen zwingen. 


Neben diesen beiden Vortragen traten die an- 
dern — durchweg sehr hochstehenden — Vor- 
trage an Bedeutung zuriick. Schade, denn es 
waren wirklich sehr feine Leistungen darunter 
wie die Untersuchungen des Abtes Ildefons, O. 
S.B., (Maria-Laach) iiber: ,,Vaterspruch und 
Monchregel,” die ganz tiberraschende Einblicke 
in die Untergriinde des Gesetzbuches vom Mon- 
te Cassino 6ffneten und zeigten, dass die Spuren 
des pneumatischen Urelementes sich bis ins 
friihdeutsche Klosterleben erhalten hat. 

Auf die vielen anderen Referate kann wegen 
Raummangel hier nicht eingegangen werden. 
Nur eine Aeusserlichkeit sei vermerkt: die wis- 
senschaftliche Sprache hat bei allen Referaten 
ihre Umstandlichkeit und Sproédigkeit verloren, 
sie ist klar, sympathisch, geschmeidig, stellen- 
weise sogar feurig geworden. Ein Beweis je- 
denfalls dafiir, dass auf der Tagung nicht der 
niichterne Theoretiker, sondern der blutvolle 
und lebensnahe Gelehrte sprach, der innerlich 
gepackt sein eignes, grosses Erleben den andern 
mitteilte. 

Alles in allem eine sehr bedeutsame und 
wohlgelungene Veranstaltung, die zeigt, dass 
der deutsche Katholizismus voll wirklichem Le- 


ben steckt. Dr. HANS ZECK, Koln. 


Auf die Law’sche Bank in Paris 1720. 


Die Wut, in sog. Wertpapieren zu spekulie- 
ren, nahm ihren Anfang in Paris, wo der Schot- 
te Law im Jahre 1718 eine Staatsbank gegriin- 
det hatte, ausgestattet mit dem Vorrecht, Noten 
auszugeben. Dieses Unternehmen war auf’s 
engste verbunden mit einer Gesellschaft, deren 
Aufgabe es sein sollte, Louisiana und das Mis- 
sissippital zu besiedeln und deren vermeint- 
lichen Reichtiimer an Edelmetallen auszubeu- 
ten. 

Die Noten der Bank und die Aktien der Ge- 
sellschaft wurden durch die Spekulation auf 
eine schwindelhafte Hohe getrieben, bis dann 
eines Tages die Katastrophe eintrat und zahl- 
reiche Manner und Frauen jeder Gesellschafts- 
klasse ins Verderben riss. 

Das folgende Epigramm, das wir einem 4l- 
teren deutschen Buche entnahmen, schildert 
den Einfluss und Verlauf der Tragédie im Hin- 
zelfall treffend so: 

Montag kauft ich mir Aktien ein, 
Dienstag waren Millionen mein, 
Mittwoch richtet’ ich ein mein Haus, 
Donnerstag fuhr ich mit Vieren aus; 
Freitag war ich noch zu Ball, 
Sonnabend schon im Hospital. 

Wie oft seither wiederholte sich dieses 
Schauspiel nicht? Dennoch wollen die Men- 
schen nicht vom Spekulieren lassen. 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Das Sowjetsystem schillert wie ein Chamialeon in 
vielen Farben, jede ist echt und doch keine. Denn auch 
das offenste und cynischste Bekenntnis der Moskauer 
Sendlinge enthiillt noch nicht den ganzen Umfang des 
Macht- und Umsturzwillens, der in der Garde Stalins 
lebendig ist. Marxismus, Leninismus und Stalinismus 
stellen keine Entwicklung von der Theorie zur Wirklich- 
keit, vom Radikalismus zur Massigung, von der prole- 
tarischen Diktatur zur Verbiirgerlichung dar, sie sind 
nur yverschiedene Namen fiir den gleichen Willen zur 
Verneinung alles dessen, worauf die europdische Civi- 
lisation und Kultur errichtet ist, Religion, Volkstum, 
Volksordnung und Menschlichkeit. 


Walter Hagemann, 
Sonntags-Beilage der “Germania”, Berlin. 


Ein bedeutsamer Nachklang. 


Der um das Schulwesen in der Erzdidzese St. 
Louis verdiente Fr. Aloysius V. Garthoeffner— 
er starb allzufriih—fiihrte eine Zeitlang ein Ta- 
gebuch, das sich nun im Besitz der C. St. be- 
findet. Obgleich in Amerika geboren, verfasste 
er es in deutscher Sprache. 


Aus den im Jahre 1908 geschriebenen Auf- 
zeichnungen des trefflichen Priesters, sei fol- 
gendes mitgeteilt: 


»Heute Abend wohnte ich einem Vortrage bei, den 
Vater Wentker in der Goller Halle tiber die soziale 
Frage hielt. Er behandelte in drei Punkten (1) die un- 
befriedigenden Verhaltnisse zwischen Lohnarbeitern 
und Arbeitgebern; (2) die Konzentration des Reichtums 
in den Handen der Wenigen; (8) finanzielle Krisen. 
Wie will man denn die Missstande regeln? Der Sozia- 
lismus will den Versuch anstellen, dies zu erreichen 
durch die Verstaatlichung aller Produktionsmittel; der 
Liberalismus will durch sein ‘laissez faire’-Prinzip 
die Verhaltnisse sich von selber regeln lassen, was also 
nichts anders bedeutet, als die ganze Gesellschaft den 
Uebergriffen der Starkeren zu tiberantworten, — was 
nun wieder gleichbedeutend ist mit der Einfiihrung des 
ordinarsten Faustrechtes; die christliche Sozialpolitik 
beftirwortet die dauernde Organisation aller Berufs- 
stande nach der Art und Weise wie es im Mittelalter 
der Fall war.” 


Was Fr. Garthoeffner so am 9. November ge- 
nannten Jahres seinem Tagebuch anvertraute, 
bildet gleichsam eine Antwort auf die oft ge- 
horte Frage, wozu Versammlungen, Vortrige 
usw. Nutze seien? Der Verfasser des Tage- 
buchs diirfte die betf. Bemerkungen zu spater 
Stunde niedergeschrieben haben. Ein Beweis, 
welch tiefen Eindruck der Vortrag Msgr. Went- 
kers auf ihn gemacht hatte. Darauf deutet der 
weitere Umstand hin, dass Fr. Garthoeffner am 
folgenden Tage nochmals auf die Erfahrungen 
des Vorabends zuriickkam. 

»Durch den Vortrag des gestrigen Abends fiihlte ich 
mich von neuem wieder angeregt, gleichfalls das Stu- 
dium der sozialen Frage aufzunehmen, um auch meine 
geringen Krafte in den Dienst des Gemeinwohls zu 
stellen. Freilich wird es mir grosse Mithe kosten — 
mehr als meinem begaben Freunde W.” 

Wenn der C. V. heute so etwas wie eine Tra- 
dition besitzt, so verdankt er dies an erster 


Stelle allen jenen Priestern und Laien, die seit 
fiinfzig Jahren und mehr unablassig das Ver- 
stindnis fiir die soziale Frage in unserem Lan- 
de geférdert haben. Bedauernswert ist es je- 
doch, dass es stets nur eine Minderzahl war, die 
der sozialen Botschaft Aufmerksamkeit schenk- 
te. 

Der besprochene Vortrag diirfte der erste ei- 
ner vom St. Louiser Distrikts-Verband veran- 
stalteten Serie von Vortragen gewesen sein. 
Der Verfasser des Tagebuchs erwahnt weitere 
Vortrige des Msgr. Wentker und, zu Anfang 
des Jahres 1909, jenen des Msgr. Selinger tiber 
den ,,Sozialismus im Prinzip.” 


Missionare verlassen sich auf den C. V. 


Bedauerlicherweise beteiligen sich die dem C. 
V. angeschlossenen Vereine nicht mehr wie 
friiher durch Gaben am Missionswerk. Ange- 
sichts der Notlage der deutschen Missionare in 
den Landern der Heiden empfangt die C. St. 
aus dieser Quelle durchschnittlich einen Bei- 
trag im Monat fiir die Missionskasse. Auch die 
Mitglieder lassen es im allgemeinen an Opfer- 
willigkeit fehlen; ein betrachtlicher Teil der im 
,»Central-Blatt”’ gemeldeten Spenden wird uns 
von Nichtmitgliedern zugeschickt. Dabei soll- 
ten die Notrufe der deutschen Missionare je- 
dem Katholiken ans Herz greifen. So die Mit- 
teilung des erprobten Franziskaners Agnellus 
Kowarz aus Nagano in Japan: 

»Wahrend des Weltkrieges, als wir von allen ver- 
lassen waren, hatte ich in Saghalien Hilfe vom C. YV. 
erhalten. Dann ging es uns wieder gut. Heute sind 
wir wieder verlassen; aus der Heimat Unterstiitzung 


zu erhalten, ist unméglich. Unsere einzige Rettung ist 
U. S. A. Verlassen Sie uns nicht!’ 


Pater Kowarz und Genossen ist eine neue 
Aufgabe gestellt worden, und zwar in der Di6é- 
zese Tokio, wo 13,000 Katholiken unter 20 Mil- 
lionen Heiden wohnen. 


»Wir schlesischen Franziskaner,” schreibt der Missi- 
onar, ,,Sollten einen kleinen Teil als Mission tiberneh- 
men. Wir sind bereits zu Dritt hier, jedoch gegenwir- 
tig mangelnder Mittel wegen halb zu Untatigkeit ver- 
urteilt. Noch besitzen wir kein Heim; fiir die Winter- 
monate habe ich einen Vertrag abgeschlossen, der im 
MArz ablauft, denn 30 Dollar Miete vermégen wir nicht 
zu bezahlen auf die Dauer. Verméchten wir monatlich 
70 bis 100 Dollar aufzubringen, so kénnten wir das 
Haus bald in Monatraten abbezahlen.” 


Wie wichtig es ist, dass die Missionare in Na- 
gano Fuss fassen, ergiebt sich aus der weiteren 
Mitteilung des Paters Agnellus: 

»Nagano is Buddhas Hauptstadt, ein hervorragendes 
Centrum des Buddhismus. Nur mit Hilfe der Caritas 
vermag man hier Fuss zu fassen, und nun kénnen wir 
selbst nicht einmal den Lebensunterhalt aufbringen. 
Erhalten wir keine Hilfe, so miissen wir die Mission 
verlassen, und dabei hat Tokio bereits zu wenig Prie- 
ster. Wenn wir nur ein Haus unser eigen nennen kénn- 
ten, damit wir nicht soviel Miete bezahlen miissten!” 


Zum Schluss versichert Pater Agnellus noch- 
mals: ,,Der Central-Verein ist unsere letzte Zu- 
flucht.”” Ueberhaupt erfreut sich der C. V. bei 
den Missionaren allgemein eines guten Rufes. 


